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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adrastus, a Tragedy: Amabel, or the Cornish 

Lovers: and other Poems. By R. C. Dal- 

las, Esq. pp. 186. London 1823. Cawthorn. 
Iris among the strongest recommendations 
of literature that its various pleasures are 
coexistent with the human niind. To the 
greater part of other cnjoyments age renders 
man indifferent, if not insensible ; but while 
the well-informed mind retains its powers, it 
continues to delight itself by receiving and 
communicating the gratifications which result 
from the elegant pursuits of taste and learn- 
ing. An additional proof of this truth is to 
be found in the present little volume from the 
pen of Mr. Dallas, a veteran writer, whose 
productions are well known to the public as 
being of a pleasing character, and (which in 
these, or indeed in any, times is highly 
honourable) as having invariably a tendency 
favourable to the moral improvement of 
society. 

The origin of the tragedy of Adrastus is 
thus, ingenuously told by the author himself 
in his preface : 

“Tt may be thought surprising, after the 
many unsuccessful attempts in Tragedy, by 
pens too of no common celebrity, that an old 
man, whose best writings consist of some 
moral Novels, should turn his endeavours 
upon an undertaking avowedly one of the 
loftiest in profane literature on which the 
mind of man can be engaged: and the very 
endeavour seems to requive an apology. In 
early life was vain enough to think myself 
equal to the task ; but I thought otherwise as 
I grew older, nor was the completion of such 
a composition in my mind when I began that 
which I here present to the public. A eon- 
versation, in which the long iailure of the 
Tragic Muse was lamented, dyew from me, 
jestingly, the exelamation of, *I’.T try to rouse 
her my-elf.’—* Do, do:’ was the general cry 
of the family, ‘ Find me a subject,’ I said in 
the same humour. We had heen reading 
Herodotus ; and the grief of Adrastus for the 
death of his brother, with his subsequent 
misfortune in slaying the som of his bene- 
factor, was proposed. I wrote an act with- 
out any design, or rather without a hope, of 
continuing the Play. Bat the act was praised, 
ant praise was backed with entreaty, which 
produced another act; and thus, from act to 
act, the regular number of FIVE presented 
itself on my paper. LIconfess, when it had 
got so. far, that I began to think it worth 
polishing, and I gave my best attention to 
the versification. It was not, however, till, 

support of more partial voices, it received 
the approbation of a Tragedian of the very 
first eminence that I resolved on publishing 
it. T again revised it, and if it prove a failure 
in the opinion of those entitled to judge, it 
will not be owing to want of pains, or of an 
ardent desire to make it worthy even of their 
pernsal.” 

We have heard that the eminent Tragedian 

to is Mr. Young ; a gentleman whose 
taste in matters of criticism is generally 


acknowledged ; and we are happy to say 
that, whatever reasons we may have to dis- 
trust our own judgment on snch matters, a 
difference in opinion from, Mr. Young on 
this subject is not one. Without meaning to 
assert that Adrastus is a drama exhibiting 
superlative genius, we may declare with per- 
fect truth, that the hasty pernsal which we 
have been enabled to give it, induces us to 
think very favourably ofits merits. 

This Tragedy is partly historical, partly 
imaginary. The event on which it turns is 
related by Herodotus in the first bi of his 
History. The point of time taken¥s that in 
the life of Croesus, the Lydian King, when 
his boasted and proud prosperity received its 
first blow by the death of his sun Atys, acci- 
dentally slain by a young Phrygian prince 
named Adrastus. But this story, however 
affecting in the narrative, the author found 
too scanty for dramatic effect. It became 
necessary to animate it with the assistance 
of more vehement passions than grief; he 
has therefore imagined..a character in which 
love and revenge are made to struggle vio- 
lently, and has so connected this character 
with the historical event as to make it concur 
in the unity of the aetion. 

The plot, thus composed of fact and fiction, 
is briefly as follows ; 

Adrastus, a Phrygian prince, has acciden- 
tally killed his brother in a struggle. Full of 
grief, he exiles himself trom his country, and 
visits Cresus, the king of Lydia, with whose 
son, Atys, he contracts an ardent friendship. 
Atys marries Ada,.a Carian princess, and a 
woman of ungovernable passions. It appears 
that at a former period, when Adrastus was 
on a visit at the Carian court, Ada had fallen 
deeply in love with him, and had mistaken 
the yonthful gallantry of Adrastus for a re- 
turn of affection. Discovering her error, and 
that a mutual attachment subsists between 
Adrastus and Aryenis, daughter to Croesus, 
Ada burns with the desire of revenge. Her 
first attempt is to make Atys jealous of Adras- 
tus. For that purpose she conirives to pro- 
cure a handkerchief belorging to Adrastus, 
and to leave one of her own on his couch. 
She thenintimates to her husband that Adras- 
tus had insulted her with a declaration of his 
passion for her, and had proceeded to treat 
her with personal rudeness. Atys’s friend- 
ship however, united to some previous hints 
that he had received of Ada’s character, in- 
duces him to listen to this tale with distrust, 
and he adopts the decided part of hastening 
to Adrastus, and stating what he had been 
told. The resuit of their interview is Atys’s 
conviction of his wite’s falsehood. Ada, thus 
defeated, becomes desperate, and relates the 
same story to Croesus, who is more credulous 
than her husband. In the mean while Atys 
and Adrastus go out together to hunt a 
mighty boar that infests the neighbourhood. 
The monster rushes on Atys. Adrastus, to 
save his friend, lanches his spear, which Atys, 





by a sudden and unexpected movement, re- 


pared by Ada to believe that the mortal 
wound which his beloved son had sustained 
was inflicted intentionally, orders Adrastus, 
who is too weary of life to deny the charge, 
to be burnt alive. All Ada’s original love 
for Adrastus now revives. She rushes into 
Creesus’s presence, and confessesher slanders. 
Croesus, convinced of Adrastus’s innocence, 
orders him to be liberated from the stake ; 
but Adrastus, overwhelmed with sorrow, and 
conceiving that he is pursued by an unrelent- 
ing fate, stabs himself, and expires. 
Such are the principal materials, aided by 
others of minor importance, of which Mr. Dal- 
las has constructed his Tragedy. He has used 
them with considerable skill and effect. In 
the closet this drama is very interesting; how 
far it might succeed if brought on the stage is 
quite another question, But we are desirous 
of giving our readers an opportunity of in 
some degree judging for themselves ; and for 
that purpose, instead of quoting detached 
passages, we think we shall do more justice 
to Mr. Dallas by extracting a whole scene. 
It shall be the first interview between Ada 
and Adrastus, after the marriage of Ada to 
Atys: . 
Ada. Hath sorrow made thee dumb? Or time 
From memory thy Carian hours? [erased 
Adrastus, Oh! Princess! 
{ do beseech thee, bury in oblivion 
Those hours, and all, all else that may disturb 
Thy peace, or give a pang to Atys’ heart ; 
A heart of bliss so worthy and of love, 
Ada. Dost talk of bliss and love to me ? Of peace, 
Which thou hast marr’d? Of love, which well 
thou know’st 
Is not at my command? A victim here 
At Hymen'’s shrine paternal power hath bound me: 
But what can bind imagination ?- Who 
Direct to petty channels of their own 
The mighty torrent of the love-swoln heart? . 
Adrastus! thou hast dared to sport with mine 
Alas! the time is past, when, with fair fame, 
Thou mightst redeem thy pledge of winning smiles. 
But still ’tis unredeem’d, with me remains, 
And wretched Ada cannot throw it back, 
Adrastus, Madam ! 
Ada. -Madam!—Full of respect, forsooth ! 
But Ada is my name—lI'l] have no other— 
’Twas “ Lovely Ada,” when that pledge was given, 
Adrastus. Reflect, I pray— 
Ada. Reflection is my curse,— 
I've done a deed that, as I look upon thee, 
Curdles my blood. Hadst thou deserved my love ; 
Hadst thou not broken from my father’s court, 
With alter’d visage, and with smiles of scorn, 
I ne'er the Lydian overture had favour'd. 
And, e’en when urged with all the force of duty, 
Or all a parent, all a king might claim, 
I ne’er had yielded to become another's : 
And sooner had they immolated Ada 
At any shrine than that by me insulted ; 
The god of which a signal vengeance plans.— 
Of Love, disdain’d, Revenge usurp’d the place — 
No keener curse that passion could suggest, 
Than by this marriage, sought of policy, 





ceives in his neck, is slain, Croesus, pre- 


To make of Atys’ wife Adrastus’ foe. 








578 


Adrastus. Alas! too well I know the spring— 
But, oh! 
In time bethink thee, ere, the curse fulfill’d, 
Involve in endless woe thy dearest friends, 
For me, could but my death thy wrath appease, 
I'd welcome it, with joy to me unknown— 
Give the command, and, Ada, I obey. 
Ada, Speak it again—say Ada once again— 
The sound is like enchantment in the air, 
And breathes a warmth to melt a harden’d heart. 
But no—it cannot—must not—I recal _[breast. 
The wish—'tis Hate, riot Love, now sways my 
Adrastus. Oh! let not hatred hold so dire a sway 
Where only love should reign.—Be, be my friend — 
Friend to a wretched man, for mercy suing— 
My heart is broke—my fate already told 
To wither long, by moral lightning scathed ; 
And all my years must pass in hopeless gloom. 
Some comfort yet this cheerless breast might know, 
Could I repair the heedless injury, 
Done in those giddy days of playful youth, 
When even smiles might be mista’en for love. 

Ada, Mista’en ? 

Adrastus. If to admire, indeed, were love, 
’Twere no mistake—To look on charms like thine, 
And not admire, were as impossible 
As gazing at the Sun to scorn his beams: 
Dazzled I was, but never spoke of love. 

Ada. Nor ever look’d it ? 

Adrastus, That was not a crime. 

’Twas homage, Ada, homage from the heart, 
Paid not alone by me, but all whose eye, 
Prompt to receive the soft impress of beauty, 
Convey’d its influence to the wond’ring soul. 
Ada, Such, enchanter! such were the magic 
sounds still 
That tuned the voice of Love—thy voice !—Such 
Their sweetness falls upon my ravish’d sense, 
Runs thro’ my veins, and agitates my heart. [love, 
Thou know’st ’twas love, Adrastus—’twas —’twas 
Adrastus. Ol! had I felt it then, in those gay 
hours, 
When peace and joy in Beauty’s train were found, 
This breast had been a fit abode for Love: 
Alas! ’tis but a dreary ruin now, 
Suited alone to melancholy thoughts. 

Ada. No better antidote to grief than love. 

Adrastus, No antidote can operate ’gainst mine. 
Oh! hear me, cruel! Cruel to thyself! 

Hear me, nor be ungrateful to the gods ! 
Welcome the bliss, by thee unsought, they give: 
Tho’ vengeance urged the deed, let Love prevail! 
Never was man more form’d than Croesus’ son 

Ada, Adrastus ! hold—Croesus expects thee now; 
Nor is there time for longer parley here. _[thee, 
Vengeance I meant: but since I've seen thee, heard 
This ardent brain, so german to my heart, 
Unfolds a milder project. Atys, full 
Of to-morrow’s pleasure, meets the dawn, 
And therefore lodges in the outer court. 
I unobserved, when sleep the Palace holds, 
For all its ways I’ve learn’d, will leave my chamber, 
And seek thee — 

Adrastus. Princess !— 

Ada. Nay, never start. 

Adrastus. Not for my life— 

Ada. Oh monstrous! 
What vile degrading fancy soils thy brain ? 
Am I awake? Think’st thou I proffer dalliance ? 
Is’t come to this? Ye gods! is ’t come to this? 
Tis shame enough when woman owns her love ; 
But to be deem’d the wanton of an hour!— 
Now could I hate thee—but I've that to say, 





Which must be said ; and which, when said, to both, 


If thou art wise, may bring relief and peace, 

Adrastus, Relief for me there’s none. 
for peace, 

The quiet of the breast depends on honour. 


And as 
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Adrastus, Princess, desist—I will not see you 
then. [is she 
Ada. Not see’ me?—Madman ! Yet more mad 


Whose insane visions lead her thus to trifle, 

And yield herself to scorn —But, Sir, 1 know 

The barrier to our conference—Know thou ! 

The flame of vengeance shall that barrier fire. 

It is not Atys steels thy heart against me ; 

But Atys’ sister—Oh ! thou canst not love! 

’Tis grief absorbs Adrastus’ soul—Now, mark me! 


For vengeance am I here, ‘and vengeance shall be 
mine. 

We have only room to add, that *¢ Amabel” 
is a very affecting sea-story, founded on a 
fact which happened about the time of Rod- 
ney’s victory over De Grasse; and that the 
other poems are chiefly songs, (some of which 
we think we have already seen in print,) and 
translations from the French. 





Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower Garden. 
8vo. pp. 396. 1823. Taylor & Hessey. 

THE cultivation of flowers is an amusement 
so delightful in itself, and so peculiarly ap- 
propriate for the occasional recreation of the 
tair sex, that we feel a high degree of satis- 
faction at being able to recommend to their 
attention this elegant volume, which com- 
bines instruction and entertainment, and is 
equally interesting from its subject and the 
manner of treating it. The inhabitant of the 
country, indeed, who can range the fields at 
will, and enjoy the beauties which Nature 
lavishes with uasparing profusion, may, per- 
haps, think but slightingly of the cultivation 
of flowers in pots ; though, as the author ob- 
serves, ** some of the most scientic botanists 
prefer a domestic garden of this kind; for 
example, R.A. Salisbury, Esq., the univer- 
sally acknowledged head of our English bo- 
tanists, who no longer cultivates his gardens 
at Chapel Allerton, .Yorkshire, or at Mill 
Hill, Middlesex ; but confines his attention 
to a choice «collection of the most curious 
plants, in pots, in the yard of his honse, Queen 
street, Edgeware Road.”” Those, however, 
who, if they were not contented with a port- 
able flower garden, must be deprived of an 
ample fund of pleasing and innocent occu- 
pation, will feel highly obliged to the anony- 
mous author, who, himself a resident in town, 
has heen induced, by repeated failures in 
preserving plants sent him by his country 
friends, to collect the varied information 
which he communicates in the volume before 
us; which will prove useful, not merely to 
those who would wish to know how to rear 


eS 

called also Lily Convally, and May Lily, and 
iu some country villages, Ladder to Heaven; 
—in French, le muguet; lis des valiées ; muguet 
de Mai: in the village dialect, gros mouguet : 
in Italian, i! mughetto; giglio convallio [lily 
convally]; giglio delle convalli—there are three 
species: theSweet-scented, the Grass-leaved, 
and the Spiked. The first is a native of 
Britain and many other parts of Etrope. It 
flowers in May: whence it has been named 
by some the May Lily, Gerarde calls it Con- 
vail Lily, and says that in some places it is 
called Liriconfancie. It is also called May- 
blossom. 
** ¢ The Lily of the Valley (says Mr. Martyn) 
claims our notice both as an ornamental and 
a medicinal plant. As an ornamental one, few 
are held in higher estimation: indeed, few 
flowers can boast such delicacy, with so 
much fragrance. When dried they have a 
narcotic scent, and, reduced to powder, ex- 
cite sneezing. A beautiful and desirable 
green colour may be prepared from the leaves 
with lime.’ The distilled water is used in 
perfumery. 
“ There are several varieties of this species ; 
one with red flowers, one with donble red, 
and one with double white blossoms. There 
is also a variety much larger than the common 
sort, and beautifully variegated with purple, 
Tt was brought from the Royal Garden at 
Paris, and flowered several years in the 
Chelsea Garden: but the roots do not in- 
crease so much as the other varieties. 
“The Lily of the Valley requires a loose 
sandy soil and a shaily situation. It is in- 
creased by parting the roots in autumn, which 
should be done about once in three years. 
They may be gently watered every evening 
in dry summer weather, When the roots of 
this plant are confined in a pot, it may also 
be increased by its red berry; but in the 
woods, where the roots are allowed to spread, 
it seldom produces the berry. 
“The other species of the Lily of the 
Valley are natives of Japan. 
* No flower amid the garden fairer grows 

Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale, 

The queen of flowers.” 
“ And vatley-lilies whiter still 

Than Leda’s love.” 

Keat’s Endymion, p. 10. 

“¢ OF the Solomon’s-seal—calted in French 
le sceau de Salomon; le signet de Salomon; 
Uherbe de la rupture [rupture-wort ;] le genouil- 
let: Italian, i ginocchietto; sigille di Salo- 
mone—there are seven species, and varieties 








their flowers without the necessity of long 
study, but even to the botanical student, for 
it gives a scientific account of the most popu- 
lar productions of the flower-garden, with 
their names in French, English, and Italian, 
and the mode of cultivation best adapted to 
each. ‘ In the belief (says the author in his 
preface,) that lovers of nature are most fre- 
quently admirers of beauty in any form, such 
anecdotes or poetical passages are added, 
relating to the plants mentioned, as appeared 
likely to interest them.” We cannot, how- 
ever, so well do the anthor justice as by 
quoting a few pages of his work ; premising 
that we might have selected articles still more 
interesting, were they not of too great length 
for our columns: our readers will anticipate 
that the rosebush is one of those. 


‘¢ Lity OF THE VALLEY — Convallaria, — 
Smilacee—Hexandria Monogynia.” . 


of each: the Narrow-leaved, the Single- 
flowered, the Broad-leaved, the Many- 
flowered, the Cluster-flowered, the Star- 
flowered, and the Least Solomon’s-seal, or 
One-blade. . 
‘“¢ ¢ The root of the Single-flowered spe cies 
(says Mr. Martyn) is twisted and full of knots. 
On a transverse section of it, characters ap 
pear that give it the resemblance of a seal: 
whence its name of Solomon’s-seal.’ It is 
also called White-root, 

“The roots of this and the Broad-leaved 
kind have, in times of scarcity, been, made 
into bread; and the young shoots of the 
latter species are eaten by the Turks as we 
eat asparagus, All the species are elegant 
plants. They are hardy ; and, in a light soil 
and a shady situation, increase very fast by 
the roots. The best time to transplant them, 
and to part the roofs, is in autumn, soon alter 
the stalks decay, They should not be remayed 











Ada, That we’lldiscussat night —Expect methen. 





* These flowers are so named from grow- 
ing in valleys,—Of the Lily of the Valley, 





oftener than every third year; but should 
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— 
have fresh'earth, as deep as it can be changed 
without disturbing the roots, every spring. 
The earth should be kept moderately moist. 
. There is something delightfully fresh and 
cool in the appearance of these Lilies; of 
which the-flowers are so pleasantly shaded 

their large light-green leaves, that one 
wishes one’s-self a fairy to lie in them, like 
Ariel in the bell of the cowslip: 

« Where the bee sucks, there lurk I, 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie.” 


« MigNonETTE— Reseda Odorata.—Rese- 
dacee—Dodecandria Trygynia. 

“This plant is supposed to be an Egyptian, 
and to have heen brought hither from the 
South of France, where it is called reseda 
d’ Egypte, and herbe d amour [love flower.] A 
French appellation, derived from the Spanish, 
minoneta, prevails here over its classical one. 
It is a favourite plant, very fragrant, and has 
well justified this affectionate name, Mignon- 
ette, or Little-darling: its sweetness wins all 
hearts. 

“The luxury of the pleasure-garden,’ 
says Mr, Curtis, ‘is greatly heightened by 
the delightful odour which this little plant 
diffuses ; and as it grows more readily in pots, 
its fragrance may be conveyed into the house. 
Its perfume, though not so refreshing perhaps 
as that of the Sweet-briar, is not apt to offend 
the most delicate olfactories. It flowérs from 
May to the commencement of winter.’ 

“ People have not been satisfied, however, 
with growing this little-darling in pots; it 
is more frequently seen cradled in the sun- 
shine, in boxes the whole length of the window 
it is placed in, 

——‘‘the sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 
The Frenchman's darling.” Cowper, 


“The seeds may be sown in April, and will 
grow very well in the open air, althongh it 
will not flower so early as when raised in a 
hot-bed; it will, however, be much stronger. 
It sheltered in the winter, it will continue 
flowering most part of the year, but will not 
be so strong the second year as the first. It 
is generally an annual. The earth should be 
kept moderately moist.” 

We conclude by again heartily recommend- 
ing this work to our fair readers in particu- 
Jar, as 

—**a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 





‘UnSaggio Sull’ Uomo, da Pope; purafrasi Ita- 


liana, di Guido Sorelli, da Firenze. 

Londra 1823. Dulau & Co. 

Ir must always be gratifying to an English- 
man to see the productions of the genius of 
his native land clothed in a foreign garb, and 
rendered accessible to the inhabitants of 
distant countries. Even when any attempt 
of that nature is but partially successful, still 
‘itis complimentary ; but when, as in the pre- 
sent instance, the spirit of the original is uot 
allowed to evaporate in the transfusion, a 
sense of gratitude accompanies that of satis- 
faction. 

Signor Sorelli modestly terms his transla- 
tion of Pope’s immortal ‘‘ Essay on Man” a 
paraphrase. Although in some respects it 
may beso considered, being upon the whole 
rather more extended than the poem itself, it 
is nevertheless in most parts of it a very cor- 
rect and faithful translation. 

3 work is dedicated to Lady George 


pp. 70. 





Seymour. In the commencement of Signor 











Sorelli’s dedieation to that lady, ‘‘ Siccome 
bel cominciare é lesser giunto alla meta 
dell’ opera,” he has evidently had in his 
‘‘ mind’s eye” the line of Guarini in his 
Pastor Fido: . 

Chi ben comincia ha la meta dell’ opera. 

To proceed, however, to the poem itself: 
there are many passages in which we think 
Signor Sorelli has been eminently successful. 
But as particular instance is always pre- 
ferable to general assertion, we subjoin a few 
proofs of the fact. The lines— 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be blest : 
The soul uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 


Are thus happily rendered: 
- e = owt © ew pe © 6Eterna 
Sorge speranza in uman petto: 2 l’'uomo 
Sempre per esser; mai non é felice: 
Del proprio albergo in bando, inquieta l’alma 
Nella vita avvenir spazia e riposa. 

So are— 
Who finds not Proyidence all good and wise, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

By 
ee ee ee ee + Chi mai 
Non rinverra che buona e saggia 
Provvidenza Suprema é similmente 
In quel che dona e in quel che ne ricusa ? 


For 


Heav'n forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call, 
Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
We have, very beautifully, 
In mutua dipendenza il ciel dispone 
Gli nomini tutti, onde, padrone d servo 
O amico, a ciaschedun l’altrui soccorso 
Fia di mestieri, infino che germoglia 
Dalla fralezza di mortal sol uno 
La gagliardia di tutti. 
And for 


Oh sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 

By mountains pil’d on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heav’n still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

E d’ennalzarvi, 

O figli della.terra! ab firmamento 

V’ attentate pur sempre per montagne 

Su monti ammonticate? Intento il cielo 
Torride dell’ inutile fatica, 

E sotto la medesima congerie 

Ch’ hanno levata i dissennati intomba, 


The reiteration in the third and fourth lines 
of the above passage surpasses that of the 
original. The closing address is also entitled 
to high praise ; 

Compagno or dunque a me ti aggiungi, o amico! 
O genio mio! maestro del poeta 

E del canto maestro! e mentre or cala 

Or s’ inaiza la musa alle passioni 

Dell’ uomo abbiette od al lor fin glorioso, 
Tu m’ addottrina, a te simile, esperto 
Nella varia natura, a dignitade 

Allor ch’ io scendo, e a sorger con misura ; 
Dal conversar tuo nobile formato 

A poggiar con fortuna sempre destra 

Dal lieto al serio, dal rigore all brio; 
Corretto si, ma energico, facondo 

Ma facile, 1’ amico di ragione, 

Od a piacer cortese. O! mentre vola 
Per la corrente rapida del tempo 

I glorioso tuo nome, ¢ la sua fama 

‘Tutta ricoglie, ah dimmi, al tuo trionfa 


Veleggiera partecipe dell’ aura 

Tua seguace la picciola mia barca ? 
Quando in polve tornati giaceranno 

Gli eroi, i monarchi, e gli vomini di stato, 
La cui progenie atrossira che furo 

A te nemici gli antenati suoi, 

Den questi carmi nelle eta future 
Pretendere che tu fosti mia guida, 

Mio filoscfo, e amico? che rivolsi, 

Da te sollecitato, 1’ armoniosa 

Arte dai suoni semplici alle cose, 

Dall’ illusione al cuore ?—Alto la face 
Di natura levai contra lo speglio 

Cui bugiardo presenta acuto ingegno ; 
All’ erronico orgoglio dimostrai, 
Quantunque esiste é dritto; che ragione 
Alla passione aggiunta un gran disegno 
A secondar concorre; che amor proprio 
E amor social son’ uno; che nel mondo 
Felicita perfetta si racchiude 

Tutta in virtude, e tutto il saper nostro 
Nella piena contezza di noi stessi ! 


In a few, a very few phrases, the translator 
has mistaken his author. One of these, 
although perfectly excusable in a foreigner, 
is so whimsical in itself, that we cannot for- 
bear quoting it. It occurs in the version of 
the following passage : 

Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 

Forget to thunder, and recall her fires ? 

On air or sea new motions be imprest, 

Oh blameless Bethel! to relieve thy breast ? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ? 

Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall ? 


The amiable Bethel is very justly treated ; 
but. the infamous Chartres is charitably con- 
verted into a Carthusian; as thus: 

Debbe, al chieder d’ um saggio, ardente 1’ Etna 
Scordare il tuono e rivocar suoi fuochi ? 
Den nell’ aria 6 sul mar moti novelli, 
Oh irreprensibil Bethel! improntarsi 

A dar conforto all’ angustiat6 petto? 
Allorché fluttuante dalla cima 

La montagna barcolla, ha da cessare 
Gravitazione al tuo passar da presso ? 

De’ tempio antico, che minaccia il crollo, 
La parete che sbonzola indugiare 

Per amor di cervella certusine ? 


Nor could we refrain from a smile at the 
verbal fidelity with which 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
is translated : 

Le ciarpe e l’oro, &c. 
What can an Italian, unacquainted with om 
illustrions Order, make of this ? 

We know not why Signor Sorelli has 
omitted the lines, 

Nor virtue male nor female can we name, 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame, 

Had he not most faithfully translated some 
passages in Pope’s poem which, if it had 
been a production of the present day, modern 
refinement would have deemed inexeusably 
coarse and licentions, we should have thought 
that some consideration of delicacy had re- 
strained him. 

But these are trifling blemishes ; such, in- 
deed, as we should scarcely have thought it 
worth while to mention, had it not been to 
show that we have read ‘‘ Un Saecio Suri’ 
Uomo” attentively; and therefore that our 
opinion with respect to its general merits is 
not Hghtly, hazarded. We stro’ recome 
mend it to the English reader of Italian, 


le giartére 
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The Chain of Time; accompanied with a De- 
scription. By E. H. Keating. London. 
Ackermann, &c. 

bi — to whom the idea first occurred, 
of assisting young persons in the acquisition 
of historical knowledge by visible sipeeeen. 
tations in the shape: of maps, ‘charts, é&c. 
We believe it-was to Dr. Priestley. But, 
whoever it may have been, the rising gene- 
ration is certainly: much indebted to him. 
There can be no doubt: that the memory is 
powerfully aided by the impression thus made 
upon the eye; an impression frequently found 
to be more durable than any other; and 
this especially heppane with regard to chro- 
nological dates and facts. 

Miss Keating, the daughter of a man of 
distinguished talents, has. produced one of 
the best that we have seen ot these ingenious 
contrivances... ‘* The, Chain of Time,” which 
is of considerable length, and runs up, by 
means ofa spring, into a neat little cylin- 
drical case, consists of forty links, each link 
being a century ; and it presents at one view 
the contemporaneous chronology of all the 
great nations of antiquity, from the Creation 
to the Birth of Christ. To increase its utility, 
it is accompanied by a short. description, 
under the name of ‘ Outlines of Ancient 
History,” which, fromthe glance that we 
have thrown over it, appears to us to be drawn 
up with much accuracy and elegance. To 
adopt the: opinion expressed some time ago 
by the venerable Lord Chancellor, when some 
modern work of: juvenile instruction was 
shown to him, “ The Chain of Time” seems 
to be admirably calculated, not only for the 
communication of the elements of historical 
information to the young, but for the revival 
of them in the minds of those. of. more ad- 
vanced life.. . 





Italian Stories... Translated.by Miss Holford. 

12mo. pp. 188. London 1823. J. Andrews. 
To those acquainted with Italian, this trans- 
lation is a work of supererogation; to those 
who do not read that language they can 
hardly be recommended for. their novelty. or 
elegance. The book is a pretty little book ; 
but the translator’s name and toil are thrown 
away. TheCencia, Massaniello, Ugolino, and 
the rest, are familiar as household gods ; and 
it was impossible to excite an interest about 
them. Cesar Borgia is merely an unfinished 
patch of the life of a villain; and, indeed, 
every one of the-Stories. seems calculated to 
accustom the mind to the contemplation of 
the most horriblecrimes. We. cannot approve 
of the publication. 





LAS CASES’ JOURNAL.—PARTS VU. & VIII. 
.We resume onr miscellaneous extracts :— 

“ ©T will name another occasion,’ said he, 
‘ on which accident was.taken for principle. 
I failed in my expedition against the Rus- 
sians; and they, therefore, consider them- 
selves invincible. But can any thing be more 
erroneous? Ask men of’ sense and reflection 
among them! Ask Alexander himself, and let 
him recollect the opinions he entertained at 
the time! Was I defeated by the efforts of 
the Russians ? No’! ‘my failure must be attri- 
buted to pure accident, to absolute fatality. 
First, a capital.was burnt to the ground by 
foreign intriguers, and in defiance of its in- 
habitants ;: second, the frost set in with such 
unusual suddenness and severity, that it was 
regarded asa kind of phenomenon. To these 
disasters must be added a mass of false re- 


= 

and-in“short, ‘many things that will perhaps 
one day come to light, and which will excuse 
or justify the two great errors I committed 
in diplomacy and war ; namely, to have un- 
dertaken such an enterprise, leaving on my 
flanks, which soon became my rear, two cabi- 
nets of which I was not master, and two 
allied armies, who, on the least check, would 
become my enemies. But to come to a con- 
clusion, and to annul with a word every 
charge that can be brought against me, I 
may say that this famous war, this bold enter- 
prise, were perfectly invqlantary on my part. 
I did not wish to give battle; neither did 
Alexander ;—but being once in presence, cir- 
cumstances ‘urged us on, and fate accom- 
plished the rest.’ | 

* After a few moments’ silence, and as if 
waking trom a revetie, the Emperor added: 
—‘* A Frenchman had in his hands the fate 
of the world! If he had possessed judgment 
and spirit equal, to the exalted situation in 
which he was placed, if he had been a good 
Swede as he pretended he was, he might 
have restored the glory and power of his 
adopted country, have retaken Finland, and 
arrived at St. Petersburgh before I reached 
Moscow. But he was swayed. by personal 
considerations, silly vanity, and all sorts of 
mean passions, His head was turned, when 
he saw that he, an old Jacobin, was courted 
and flattered by legitimates,; when he tound 
himself: face to face, holding political and 
friendly conferences with an Emperor of all 
the Russias, who took great pains to cajole 
him. It is affirmed, that hints were even 
thrown out to him of the possibility of his 
obtaining the hand of one of.the sisters of the 
Russian Emperor, by divorcing his wife ; and, 
in a letter addressed-to him by a French 
Prince, the writer remarked, with compla- 
cency, that Bearn was the cradle of both 
their houses! The House of B. 
forsooth ! 

‘¢ ¢ Dazz'ed by his rise of fortune, he sacri- 
ficed both his adopted and his mother coun- 
try, his own glory, his true power, the cause 
of the people, and the welfare of Europe! 
For this he will pay dearly! ,No sooner had 
he accomplished all that was expected of him, 
than he began to feel what awaited him. It is 
said that he lias repented of his conduct ; but 
he has. not yet expiated it... He is now the 
only upstart sovereign in Europe. The scan- 
dal cannot remain unpunished; it would be 
too dangerous an example.’ 

It is excellent to hear Napoleon using the 
phrase ‘* upstart sovereign ;” but encore— 

“ The Emperor adverting to his return 
from the Island of Elba, and his second fall 
at Waterloo, made some remarkable observa- 
tions on both these subjects. ‘ Itis very cer- 
tain,’ said he, * that during the events of 
1815, I relinquished the anticipation of ulti- 
mate success: I lost my.-first confidence. 
Perhaps I found that I was wearing beyond 
the time of life at which fortune usually 
proves favourable; or, perhaps, in my own 
eyes, in my own imagination, the spell that 
had hung ‘over ‘my miraculous career was 
broken ;—but, at all events, I felt that some- 
thing was wanting. Kind fortane no longer 
fallowed my footsteps, and took pleasure in 
lavishing her smiles upon me; she was now 
succeeded by rigid fate, who took ample re- 
venge for the few favours which I obtained, 
as it were, by force. It is a remarkable fact, 
that every‘advantage I obtained at this period, 
was immediately succeeded by.a reverse. - - - 





ports, silly intrigues, treachery, stupidity, 


but my lieutenant robbed me of its fruits, 
Finally, L triumphed even. at Waterloo, and 
was immediately hurled into the abyss, Yet 
I must confess that all these strokes of ‘fate 
distressed me more than they surprised me, 
I felt the presentiment of an unfortunate re. 
sult. Not that this in any way influenced 
determinations and measures ; but the fore- 
boding certainly haunted my mind.’ 
** That sueh was really Napoleon’s state of 
feeling at the period here alluded to, is evi- 
dent from the following anecdote, which is so 
very remarkable, that I cannot forbear pre- 
senting it to the reader. When on the banks 
‘of the Sambre, the Emperor early one morn. 
ing approached a bivonac fire, accompanied 
only by his aide-de-camp on duty (General 
C....). Some potatoes were boiling on the 
fire, and the Emperor asked for one, and 
began to eat it. Then, with a meditative and 
somewhat melancholy expression, he uttered 
the following broken sentences :—‘ After all, 
it is endurable . . . Man may live in any 
place, and in any way ... The moment 
perhaps is not far remote—Themistocles ! 
. «+. The aide-de-camp above mentioned, 
who himself related this circumstance to me, 
since my retarn to Euroye, observed, that 
had the Emperor been successful, these words 
would have passed away without leaving any 
impression on him; but, that after the catas- 
trophe, and particularly after reading the 
celebrated letter to the Prince Regent, he 
had been struck with the recollection of the 
bivouac of the Sambre ; and Napoleon’s man- 
ner, tone, and expression, had since so haunt- 
ed his mind, that he could never banish the 
circumstance from his memory.” 

At the grand catastrophe at Fontainbleau, 

‘¢ Every endeavour to turn his thoughts to 
his personal situation, his existence, and fu- 
ture wants, proved unavailing. To all such 


. . |suggestions, he energetically replied, ‘ What 


matters it? A horse, and a crown a day, are 
all that I want.’ 

‘¢ J, for my part, can bear witness, that the 
Emperor infinitely regretted having ratified 
the treaty of Fontaineblean; and this was 
not the only decision, of the period, which 
weighed heavily on his mind. He also very 
much regretted having yielded, when in his 
position at St. Dizier and Doulevant, to the 
various representations and suggestions, by 
which he was assailed, and which induced 
him, against his inclination, to make a 
counter-march npon Paris, ‘ Here I wanted 
firmness,’ said he; ‘ I should have followed 
up my intention of advancing to the Rhine, 
collecting reinforcements from all the garri- 
sons on my way, and exciting the rise of the 
peasantry. By this means, I should soon 
have p 1 an i e army. Morat 
would immediately have rejoined me ; and he 
and the Viceroy would have made me master 
of Vienna, if the Allies had presumed to de- 
prive me of Paris. But no; the enemy would 
have shrunk from the dangers with which he 
would have been surrounded. The allied So- 
vereigns would have regarded it as a favour 
to have been permitted to retire. The storm 
that assailed us would have subsided. Peace 
would have been concluded, and sincerely 
maintained ; for all were exhausted ; all had 
wounds to heal! .. .. . Abroad, war could no 
longer have been thought of; and at home, 
such a result must have had tie effect of de- 
stroying all illusion, frustrating every evil 
design, and permanently blending the opi- 
nions, views, and interests of all parties. I 








“¢¢ TJ gained the brilliant victory of Ligni; 


should once more have seated myself tri- 
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umphantly on the throne, surrounded by my 
Tarlacible bands. The heroic and faithful 
on of the people, would have regulated 
who had wavered; und the men who 
had shewn themselves so eager for repose 
might have enjoyed it. A new generation of 
chiefs would have remoulded our character. 
Every effort would have been directed to the 
jnternal welfare of the country ; and France 
would have been happy !’”’ 

More dreams! but sad ones; when the 
dreamer awoke to realities, and found his 
wife and son taken from him: 

“It appears that Napoleon, oppressed by 
this weight of affliction, stirrounded by this 
odious turpitude, in his utter contempt of 
haman nature, and all things connected with 
this world, formed the resolution of ridding 
himself of life. A letter has been preserved, 
written in his own hand to the Empress, in 
which he says that the moment has arrived 
when she must prepare her mind for every 
thing ; that all is possible, eren the death of the 
Emperor. This was, doubtless, an allusion to 
the mysterious event of the night of the 12th 
of April, which was wrapt in profound se- 
créecry. The Manuscript of 1814, however, 
contains some particulars relative to — this 
occurrence, Which, if they be -correct, will 
not leave the furions ies of Napol 
even the satisfaction of repeating the stupid 
and valgar remark, that he had not courage to 
die; . . for, according to the Manuscript, it 

rs, on the contrary, that he could not 

¢ This is not the least extraordinary event 

in Napoleon’s career. His remark, Heaven 

hus ordained that I shall live! and the calm 

and noble resignation, which from that mo- 
ment succeeded, appear truly sublime.” 

Truly sublime ! But while exclaiming against 

dispensaiions of his conquerors in these 
matters, it never seems to occur to Buona- 
parte and his partisans, that they might urge 
op for their acts ‘with as good a face as 
does for the murder of the Ducd’Enghien,* 
and other atrocities, which carried despair 
* the breasts of husbands, parents, wives, 
thildren. Are we'only to feel our own 
distresses : and to consider all the rest of the 
world as.insensible to sorrow, when our am- 
bition tempts us to pour out intolerable 
ictions ?—When Buonaparte was conveyed 
to his exile, the following is a Indicrous 
tonch of the sentimental-bathos— 


>- “Treceived the following particulars 
from an English gentleman, one of those who 
had been long detained in France, and who 
happened, at the period in question, to be 
residing at Lyons. My informant, and the 
Austrian General, went out in disguise, and 
mingled with the crowd that had assembled 











* Murder it certainly was, for it is allowed in 
this very book that Napoleon did not know whe- 
ther he was guilty of any design against him or 
not—whether he was even privy to it. We cite 
this damning subterfuge and coufession: 

~~ “He concluded that the ‘real authors of 
the dreadful catastruphe, the persons who alone 
were responsible for it, were those who had fa- 
voured and excited from abroad the plots formed 
rae the life of ahe First Cousul. ‘ For,” said 
' either they had implicated the unfortunate 

Prince in them, and thus sealed his dvom ; 
Or, by w ing to give him intimation of what 
‘len going forward, they had suffered’ him to 
slumber im ly on the brivk of the preci- 


»and to be so'néar the frontiers at the mo- 
poe when so great a blow was voing to be 
fant in the name and for the interest of bis 


to see the dethroned Monarch pass by. They 
expected to be much amused with the impre- 
cations of which, they concluded, he would 
be the object. But, as.soon as the Emperor 
appeared, deep silence prevailed among the 
multitude ; and an old woman, to all appear- 
ance above the common class, habited in deep 
mourning, and with.a counterance full of en- 
thusiasm, rushed forward tgthe door of the 
Emperor’s carriage: * Sige,” said she, with 
an air of solemnity, ‘ may-the blessing of hea- 
ven attend you! Endeavour to, make, your- 
self happy. They tear you ffonnus; but our 
hearts are with you wheresoevér you, go.’ 
The Austrian General, ne disconcerted, 
said to his companion, as. begone ; I 
have no patience with this ; 4 mad woman. 
The people have not common sense.’ ”’ 

So much for the eld lady.;. Las Cases had 
better have suppressed thisistory, aud told 
such as these— ¥ 

** This morning, when Iwas in.the Empe- 
ror’s apartment, being unemployed, I took.a 
fancy to examine Frederick the Great’s large 
watch, which hangs beside the chimney-piece. 
This led the Emperor -to say, ‘ Ihave heen 
the possessor of glorious and valuable relics, 
Thad the sword of Frederick,the Great ;.and 
the Spaniards presented to meat the, Taile: 
ries, the sword of Francis 1... This. was ahigh 
compliment, and it must have cost them seme 
sacrifice. The Tarks and Pegsians have also 
sent me arms, which were’ said to have be- 
longed to Genyiskan, Tamerlane, Sehia-Nadir, 
and I know not whom; but,.b, attached .im- 
portance not to the fact, brt fo the intention.’ 

**T expressed my astonishment that he;had 
not endeavoured to keep Frederick's sword. 
‘ Why, I had my.own,’ said-he, smiling, and 
gently piuching my ear. > was, right: I 
certainly made a very stupidvebservation. ~ - 

“ In course of-the evening, he pronounced 
his opinion on several aifitary subjects ; 
sometimes embracing the bighest questions, 
ws sometimes descending, ipto the minatest 
details. a 

‘* He remarked, that; war, frequently de- 
pended on accidents, and.that thongh a com- 
mander ought to be guided by. general princi- 
ples, yet, he shonld neveglose sight of any 
thiag that may enable him te profit by acci- 
dental circumstances. The wulgar call good 
fortune, that which, on the eontrary, is pro- 


duced by the calculations of,genins. 
“ In the present ‘of. milicary opera- 
tions, he thought it adyiseble that. greater 


consistency should be given to the third rank 
of infantry, or, that it shoujd be suppressed ; 
and he explained his reasons for this. 

‘* He was of opinion, thatdnfantry charged 
by cavalry, should fire ffom.a distance, in- 
stead of firing closely, according to the pre- 
sent practice. He proved the advantage of 
this method. : ; ’ 

“ He observed, that infantry and cavalry 
left to themselves, without artillery, could 
procure no decisive result; but that, with the 
aid of artillery, all things cise being equal, 
cavalry might destroy infantry. He clearly 
explained. these. facts, and many others be- 
sides. 

“ He added, that artillery-really. decided 
the fate of armies and nations; that men now 
fought with blows. of ¢ayhon. balls, as they 
fought with blows of fists ; for-in battle, asin 
a siege, the art consisted inmaking numerous 
discharges converge on one and the same 
point; that amidst the conflict, he who had 
sufficient address to direct aanass of artillery 





ily.’ ” 


suddenly and unexpectedly on any particular 


point of the enemy’s force, was sure of the 
vietory. This, he said, had been his grant 
secret, and his grand plan of tactics. 

‘* The Emperor conceived that it would he 

impossible to form a perfect army, without a 
revolution in the manners and education of 
the soldier, and perhaps even the officer. It 
would be necessary to abolish our arms, ma- 
gazines, commissaries, and carriages. There 
conld be no perfect army, until, in imitation 
of the Roman cnstom, the soldier should_re- 
ceive his supply of corn, grind it in his hand- 
mill, and bake his bread himself. We could 
net hope to possess an army, until we should 
abolish all our monstrous train of civil attend- 
ants, and commissary officers. 
‘* ¢ T contemplated all these changes,’ said 
he, ‘ but they never could have been put in 
practiee,.except during profound peace, An 
army,in, astate of war, would infallibly have 
rebelled against such innovations.’ ” 

Buonaparte’s opinions of the English .mi- 
nisters are perhaps worth quoting, though the 
great probability is that they are atterthoughts 

his biographer— 

‘* The Emperor, having mentioned Lord 

Liverpool, said, ‘ he appears to me to be the 
most worthy man among them. I have heard 
agteat deal of good of him. He seems to 
ave some feeling of propriety and decortm. 
Thave no objection to a man being my enemy ; 
every one has his own business and his own 
duties to, perform; but I have certainly a 
right. to be indignant at unworthy conduct 
and méasures. - - - 
“The Emperor next mentioned Lord Sid- 
month. ‘Iam told,’ said he, ‘ that he too 
is a worthy man enough: hut he possesses no 
great share of understanding. He is one of 
those honest blockheads, who, with the utmost 
sincerity, concur in all sorts of mischief,’ - - - 
** £. Well,’ resumed the Emperor, ‘ what 
do you know of that sad fellow, into whose 
keeping we have been delivered up, that 
Lord B... 2... 2.’ © Absolutely nothing, 
Sire,’ I replied, ‘ either of his origin, his 
person, or his character.’—‘ For my part,’ 
said he, with some degree of warmth, ‘ Lhave 
no opportunity of knowing him, except by 
his conduct towards me ; and iu judging from 
that, I hold him to be the most... ., the most 
sey the most ...,0f men, The brutality of 
his orders, the coarseness of his language, 
the choice of his agent, all authorize me to 
make this declaration.’ - - - 

“ Speaking of Lord C..«...+++. » the 
Emperor said: ‘This man governs all the 
rest,, and rules even the Prince himself, by 
dint of impudence and intrigue. Supported 
by .a._majority of his own creating, he is al- 
ways ready to contend, with the utmost 
effrontery, against reason, law, ,justice, and 
truth, No falsehood staggers him; he stops 
at nothing, well knowing that he can always 
command votes to applaud and legalize what- 
ever he does. He has completely sacrificed 
his country. - - - 

“¢ Lord C...es wseee iS the pupil. of 
Pitt, of whom he probably thinks himself the 
equal, though he is merely the ape of that 
distinguished statesmav. He has incessantly 
pursued the plans and plots of his. master 
against France ; but even here pertinacity 
and obstinacy were perhaps his only good 
qualities. But Pitt had grand views: -with 
him his-country’s interest took place of every 
consideration. He possessed talent and inge- 
nnity; and from England, he moved the lever 





by which he ruled and influenced the conti- 
nental sovereigns at will, C,.«++ae+-+, OM 
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the contrary, substituting intrigue for inge- 
‘nuity, and subsidies for genius, is regardless 
of his country’s interest, and has incessantly 
employed the credit and influence of the 
continental sovereigns, merely to confirm and 
se gr his own power at home. However, 
is the course of things in this world, 
that Pitt with all his talent, constantly failed, 
while the incapable C.....:.... has been 
coat successful, Oh, blindness of for- 
tune 


“6C.....,..-. has proved himself entirely 
the man of the continent. When master of 
Europe, he satisfied all the monarchs of the 
continent, and only forgot his own country. 
His conduct has been so prejudicial to the 
national interests, so incompatible with the 
doctrines of his country, and altogether pre- 
sents so much the appearance of inconsis- 
tency, that it is difficult to conceive how so 
wise a people as the English can allow them- 
selves to be governed by such a fool!’ - - - 

“ The Emperor said a great deal about 
Fox, and expressed the great attachment he 
entertained for him. He had had his bust 
put up at Malmaison, before he knew him 
petsonally. He concluded with a remark, 
which he used often to make, at different 
times, and in various ways: ‘ Certainly,’ said 
he, ‘ the death of Fox was one of the fatali- 
ties of my career. Had his life been pro- 
longed, affairs would have taken a totally 
different turn ; the cause of the people would 
have triumplied, and we should have esta- 
blished a new order of things in Europe.’ ” 

With these paragraphs, which we give as 
we find them to the judgment of the pnbiic, 
we shall close Part vir.: it concludes with an 
account of the intrigue and offence for which 
Las Cases was arrested and transported from 
St. Helena. He attempts, by rank sophistry, 
to justify himself: but nothing was crime in 
his cause. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, September 3, 1823. 
Tue Exhibition of the productions of Na- 
tional Industry continues to attract a crowd, 
composed of idlers, curious, economists, sa- 
vans, manufacturers, &c, &c. Experimental 
mechanics examine with suspicion the in- 
genious and complex inventions offered to 
their notice ; while the dashing and confiding 
dames exhaust all the epithets and combina. 
tions of extravagant admiration over the rich 
ganzes and the magnificent shawls manufac- 
tared by Messrs. Ternanx with Thibet wool, 
and which rival, if not in fineness, at least in 
beauty, the Cachemires of India. Tailors and 
honest broad-cloth citizens linger, with careful 
inspection, over the cloths of Louaviers, El- 
beut, and Sedan, the cheapness of wh 
renders suspect the softness and the colour 
that attract the eye and gratify the touch. 
Cabinet-makers and Ebdenistes invite attention 
to furniture made of the roots of almost ail 
sorts of trees, and polished withan incredible 
hardness and brillianey. The fowling-pieces 
of Lepage, Prélat, and Picherean, fix the ama- 
tenrs of the chasse by their union of ingennity 
with elegance ; and the harps of Nadermann 
and the piatos of Pape deliglt the musical 
devotees by the novelty of their forms and 
the purity of their sounds. As for bronze, 
porcelaine, lamps, vases, lustres, and pendules, 
they are in such nambors and of sucti' variety 
fe ed is almost impossible to eclioosé, and 
q impossible to praise—an exclamation 


overt the mass is all that can be given. Here 
MM. Didot have exposed their types and 
their folio editions of the Latin poets, and 
above all their superb Virgile, which appears 
as a chef-d’euvre in the art of printing ;— 
there MM. Waddington have deposited their 
coggs and wheels of cast iron, which may be 
had of such a weight at so much per pound ; 
—yonder bloom the artificial flowers of a new 
horticulturist, who has completely withered 
all the pretensions of the wax-workers by 
producing bouquets and plants in whalebone, 
which can only be distinguished from the 
natural objects with which they are mixed 
by the absence of their odour,—a defect 
which is to be supplied before the next Ex- 
hibition ;—not far distant is the instrument 
by which M. Delevil offers to render leeches 
perfectly unnecessary, and td throw into con- 
sternation the whole host of blood-suckers ;— 
further on you find pompously installed fosses 
mobiles madonés, or in other words portative 
water-closets, free from smell, whiclr are par- 
ticularly interesting to the Scotch visitors in 
Paris ;—and not far distant, piles of bonbons, 
perfumes of all countries, and distillations 
from all plants, tempt the palate and regale 
the nose: in fact I shall tire you and myself 
with merely the mention of some of the ar- 
ticles and classifications which make up the 
total of the ridiculous and truly national mé- 
lange, spread forth in the unfinished halls and 
salons of the magnificent but never-to-be- 
finished Palace of the Louvre; and after all, 
one or two simple acts of wise legislation 
would do more for industry and commerce 
than all this ostentation and bustle. 

M. Las Cases has brought out the two last 
volumes of his Memorial de Sainte Hélené. 
Without wishing to be too hard on the Count, 
he might most advantageously for his own 
reputation and that of his idol, have put all 
that is interesting into one volume. Here 
and there an amusing anecdote or an inter- 
esting scene is presented ; but the repetitions, 
rabachage and frivolités are so superabandant, 
that I think they had béen better in the porte- 
feuiile than in the press. The Count is occn- 
pied on an enterprise much more important 
and creditable ; he is making additions to his 
Atlas Historique, published ander the name 
of Le Sage, and of which he means to pro- 
duce a new edition. This useful work made 
a gteat sensation in the literary world, and 
has been long out of print. 

M. Alplionse de Lamartines, whose Medita- 
tions Poetiques'are so popular, is about to pub- 
lish very shortly a new Poem, entitled The 
Death of Socrates. ‘As we Know every thing 
here d’avance both in polities, love, and litera- 
ture, the reputation of M. Lamartines’ Poem 
is made before its publication. Perhaps it 
may be destroyed after, bat that does not 
matter; we have shown our private intorma- 
tion, and the day has had its on dit. 

The Comic Opera has given a new piece, 
taken from Sir Walter Scott—Marie Stuart 


extravagancies, and accompanied by but very 
poor music, it is not surprising that it should 
have failed. The music is by Fétis, and the 
words are by Messrs. Pianard and Roger, 
Members of the Academy, and even ot the 
Society of Bonnes Lettres. 

The tragedy of Turns, received at the 
Théatre Francais several years since, and at 
the point of being perfornied, has been con- 
demned to imprisonment in the porte-feuille 
by the censors, always just, no doubt, but 


en Ecosse, ou le Chateau de Douglas. Full of 


given on the St. Louis; the mob found almost 
all the pieces insufferably poor; aid hissed 
thém unmercifully. No serious atcident hap- 
pened; but at the Opera a woman fell from 
the first loges into the pit: fortunately she 
did not hurt herself. Her fall procured het 
a good place, and she cried immediately 
*¢ A la bonne heure, on est mieux ici.” : 





ARTS AWD SCIENCES. 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
St. Petersburg, August 1823. 
On the 9th of this month the Enterprise 
corvette, of the Imperial navy, sailed from 
Cronstadt under the command of Captain 
Otto Von Kotzebue. This vessel was built 
in the course of last winter, expressly for 
this Expedition. It carries 24 cannon, and 
has a crew of 13 officers and 80 men, all of 
them volunteers from the royal navy. There 
are besides two Physicians, both well versed 
in natural history, an Astronomer, a Minera- 
logist, and a Naturalist. One of the Physi- 
cians is Dr. Eschscholz, who accompanied 
Captain Kotzebue in his voyage on board the 
Rurick, The astronomer is M. Preiss, assist- 
ant in the University of Dorpat. The mine- 
ralogist and the naturalist are Messrs, Lintz 
and Hoffman, both likewise from Dorpat. The 
ship is bound to Rio de Janeiro, then round 
Cape Horn to the South Sea. This will be 
Captain Kotzebue’s third voyage round the 
world. The tirst was twenty years ago, with 
Captain Krnsenstern; the second on board 
the Rurick fitted out at the expense of Count 
Romanzow. 





LITERATURE. 

The gratification expressed from many valued 

quarters at the insertion of the papers on Chinese 

Literature in several of our recent Gazettes, in- 

duces us to add the following, which embodies’ 

so much learning and research ‘in a small com- 
pass, and developes so many interesting facts, 
that we are sure it will not only be relished by 
the literary, but afford pleasure to the general 
reader. It is indeed, in our opinion, a very 
curious and able Essay. 

CHINESE LITERATURE. 

Extract of a Memoir of Lao-tseu, a Chinese 
Philosopher, who flourished in the sixth cen- 
tury before our era, who professed the Opinions 
ascribed to Plato and to Pythagoras. 

( By M, Abel Remusat.) — 
Few subjects in the domain of ancient history 
are more calculated to excite curiosity than 
the connexions and relations that must have 
subsisted between nations, whose history goes 
back to the origin of the world. To the lively 
interést which we feel in all that concerns 
the manners, the arts, the genius, of the 

Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Persians, the 

people of India and China, a kind of astonish- 

ment is added, when we fancy we perceive 
some traces of communications which we are 

accustomed to consider as impossible. A 

single particular of this nature, when it is 

well authenticated, furnishes matter for @ 
multitude of interesting questions, and a still 
greater number of conjectures. Such is the 
cause of the eagerness which the learned 
have always shown in cOllecting and explain- 
ing them, Fugitive reminiscences, traditions 
neatly effaced, analogies in customs and 
opinions, have all been collected with avidity. 

The most trifling facts have acquired import- 

ance from the object in view, which in truth 
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of nations, the origin and suc- 

of art, science, and civilization. 
“This is likewise the motive that has induced 
so many judicious men to investigate the 
history of fables and errors,—a vast and im- 
t part of the history of the human 
mind; For if the question was merely to 
re a more accurate and more precise 
jdea of the aberrations to which our under- 
standing is liable,we might easily, without tra- 
yelling so far or going so far back, find around 
gs and in oarselves the most convincing 
proofs and the most abundant examples. The 
antiquary in search of this object, neglects all 
those ordinary errors into which our reason 
at all times and in all places naturally falls, 
in consequence of its weakness and its pride ; 
but he attaches himself particularly to those 
errors which are so singular, those imagina- 
tions so strange, those subtilties so refined, 
thatit is difficult to believe they can have oc- 
curred twice. In his estimation the greatest 
absurdities are the best, because they are the 
thost strongly characterized, and the infe- 
rences which he draws from them are more 
correct. Itis thus that errors may be turned 
te the advantage of truth, and fables to that 
of history. For, in short, truth is one, and 
may be found every where without proving 
any thing; but the field of falsehood is im- 
mense, and when people meet in it there 
must be some reason for it. If two men, 
three thousand leagues from each other, 
reason accurately, this is not extraordinary, 
and may be ascribed to the good use they 
make of their faculties. But if they both err 
on the same subject, and precisely in the 
same manner, it may be inferred that their 
mistake comes from a common source, and 

that they have had the same preceptor. 

Thus there are gross errors which have 
gone through the world sooner than a truth 
would have done, and the course of which 
we find it very difficult to follow and trace 
out. How, for instance, has it happened, 
that the fantastic notions by which the ancients 
80 well knew how to supply the deficiency of 
geographical knowledge, have been carried 
to the other extremity of the continent? The 
men without heads, whose eyes are in their 
breast; those whose ears are so large, that 
one serves them as a mattress when they lie 
down, and the other as a coverlet; the Ama- 
zons; the Pigmies, and their wars with the 
eranes; the Cyclops, and all those monsters 
with which the Greeks have peopled regions 
they were unacquainted with, reappear in 
the mythology of Eastern Asia. The same 
adventures, the same attributes, characterize 
them; only it has been necessary to change 
the scenes, and by a sort of reciprocity, the 
West was to the ancient Chinese what the 
East was to the Greeks,—the nsual abode of 
monsters and chimeras. They have preserved 
these follies with a scrupulous exactness 
which we could wish to meet with in more 
reasonable snbjects. The Calmucks were 
perhaps acquainted earlier than ourselves 
with the heroes of those puerile tales in which 
Perrant has not even the honour of invention. 
Itis of little consequence that these pelations 
turn upon frivolons-cireumstances, or futile 
absurdities. Their greater or less value. is 
not the point in question; the analogy exists, 
it cannot be .attributed to chance: by ex- 
plaining it we should solve historical problems 
which deserve all our attention. 

If from popular errors we procced to those 
of the learned, I mean to the ancient systems 
of philosophy, we find marks no less charac- 


teristic, and subjects for comparisons equally 
striking. These offered to the learned a sub- 
ject equally interesting and worthy their at- 
tention, and they have long since been re- 
marked. But if we are in no want of facts 
of this kind collected in the writings of the 
Greek and Oriental philosophers, we are still 
less in want of systems contrived to account 
for them. However, the explanation of the 
similarity which is observed in the philoso- 
phical opinions of different people of anti- 
quity is not yet satisfactory. As there is no 
better means of trying hypotheses and sim- 
plifying explanations, than to multiply the 
views by augmenting the number of facts, I 
have undertaken to add one to those already 
collected ; and with this intention I have sub- 
jected to profound examination the doctrine 
of a Philosopher who is very celebrated in 
China, though very little known in Europe, 
and whose writings, which are very obscure, 
and consequently but little read, were not 
better appreciated in his own Country, where 
they were ill understood, than in ours, where 
they had scarcely been heard of. 

The traditions current respecting this Phi- 
losopher, and the knowledge of which we owe 
to the Missionaries, were not of a nature to 
encourage serious researches. What we know 
with tolerable certainty is, that Lao-tseu, 
whom one of the three sects of China owns as 
its head, was born about 2,400 years ago, and 
that he had composed a work which has come 
down to us by the title of the Book of Reason 
and of Virtue. From this title comes that of 
his followers, who style themselves Doctors 
of Reason, and justify, by a thousand extra- 
vagancies, this pompous denomination. From 
them we have learnt that their patriarch was 
eighty-one years in his mother’s womb, and 
came into the world with grey hair, from 
which he obtained the name of Lao-tseu, or 
Old Child, by which he is usually called. We 
knew also that towards the latter end of his 
life this philospher had left China, and tra- 
velled very far to the West, into conntries 
where, according to some, he acquired his 
opinions, or according to others, taught them. 
In inquiring into the particulars of his life 
I have met with many other marvellous cir- 
cumstances, which are attributed to him by 
the ignorant “and credulous sectaries, who 
fancy they practise his doctrines. Thus, as 
they admit the dogma of the transmigration 
of souls, they suppose that that of their 
master, when it came to animate his body, 
was not born for the first time, but had 
already been several times on the earth, Py- 
thagoras pretended that he had reigned in 
Phrygia under the name of Midas; that he 
recollected having been the Euphorbius that 
wounded Menelans; and that he recognised 
in the Temple of Juno, at Argos, the shield 
which he wore at the siege of Troy. These 
genealogies cost their inventors nothing. Thus, 
that given to Lao-tsew’is very magnificent. 
Among other transformations, his soul had 
descended many ages before in the western 
country, and had converted ail the inhabitants 
of the Roman Empire, about six hundred years 
before the foundation of Rome. 

It appeared to me that these fables might 
be connected with the origin of the principles 
tanght by Lao-tseu, and perhaps offer some 
suggestion of the cirenmstances which had 
brought him to the extremity of Asia. I 
thought it curions to inquire whether this 
philosopher, whose fabulous life had many 
features of resemblance to that.of the philo- 





sopher of Samos, wight not have, by his opi- 


nions, some other more real conformity with 


him, The examination which I made of his 
book fully confirmed this conjecture, and 
changed, besides, all the ideas I had con- 
ceived of this author. Like many other 
founders of sects he was, doubtless, very far 
from foreseeing the direction which the opi- 
nions he tanght would take ; and if he were 
to appear again on the earth, he would have 
reason to complain of the wrong his unworthy 
followers have done him. Instead of the pa- 
triarch of a sect of jugglers, magicians, and 
astrologers, seeking the beverage of immor- 
tality, and the means of rising into heaven by 
flying through the air, I found inhis book the 
tenets of a true philosopher, a judicious mo- 
ralist, an elegant theologian, and a subtle 
metaphysician, His style has the majesty of 
that of Plato, and, it must be added, some- 
thing of his obscurity. He expresses con- 
ceptions entirely similar nearly in the same 
terms, and the analogy is no less striking in 
the expressions than in the ideas. The fol- 
lowing, for instance, is the manner in which 
he speaks of the Supreme Being: “ Before 
the chaos which preceded the birth of heaven 
and earth, one only Being existed, immense, 
silent, immutable, and always acting. This 
is the mother of the universe. I know not 
her name, but I designate her by the word 
REASON. - - - - - Mun has his model in the 
earth, the earth in heaven, heaven in reason, 
reason in itself.” The morality which he pro- 
fesses is worthy of this opening. According 
to him, perfection consists in being without 
passions, the better to contemplate the har- 
mony of the universe. ‘ There is not (says 
he) a greater sin than unbridled desires, nor 
a greater misfortune than the torments which 
are the just punishment of them.” He did 
not endeavour to disseminate his doctrine: 
‘** One carefully conceals (said he) a treasure 
that one has discovered. The most solid vir- 
tue of the wise man consists in knowing how 
to pass for amadman.” He added, that the 
wise man ought to. follow the time and aec- 
comodate himself to circumstances; a pre- 
cept which might be thought superfluous, but 
which, doubtless, was to be understood in a 
sense rather different from that which it 
would have among us, His whole philosophy 
breathes mildness and benevolence. All his 
aversion is to hard hearts and violent men. 
The following passage on conquerors deserves 
notice: ‘* The least glorious peace is prefer- 
able to the most brilliant success of war. The 
most splendid victory is only the glare of a 
conflagration. He who boasts of his laurels, 
loves blood, and deserves to be effaced from 
the namber of mankind. The ancients used 
to say, ‘ Render to conquerors only funereal 
honours ; receive them with tears and lamen- 
tations in memory of the homicides they have 
committed, and let the monuments of their 
victories be surrounded with tombs.’ ” 

The metaphysics of Lao-tseu have ma 
other remarkable features, which I have en- 
deavoured to develop in my memoir, and 
whichjfor various reasons, I am obliged to 
pass evpyin silence. How, in fact, should I 
give-an,igea of those lofty abstractions, of 
those.,mextricable subtleties in which the 
Orieneeee. Sem disports and goes astray? 
It will suffité to say here, that the opinions 
of the Chines philosopher on the Origin and 
Constitution of the Universe, have neither 
ridiculous fables nor offensive absurdities ; 
that they bear the stamp of a noble and ele- 





vated mind ; and that in the sublime reveries 
which distinguish them, they exhibit a striking 
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and incontestible conformity with the doc- 
trine which was professed a little later by 
the schools of Pythagoras and Plato. Like 
the Pythagoreans and the Stoics, our author 
admits, as the First Cause, Reason, an inef- 
fable uncreated Being that is the type of 
the universe, and has notype but itself. Like 
Pythagoras he takes human souls to be ema- 
nations of the ethereal substance, which are 
re-united with it afier death; and like Plato 
he refuses to the wicked the faculty of return- 
ing into the bosom of the universalsoul. Like 
Pythagoras he gives to the first principles of 
things the names of numbers, and his Cos- 
mogony is in some degree algebraical. He 
attaches the chain of beings to that which he 
calls One, then to Two, then to Three, which 
have made all things. The divine Plato, who 
had adopted this mysterious dogma, seems to 
be afraid of revealing it to the profane. He 
envelops it in clouds in his famous letter to 
the three friends ; he teaches it to Dionysius 
of Syracuse, but by enigmas, as he says him- 
self, lest his tablets falling into the hands of 
some stranger, they should be read and un- 
derstood. Perhaps the recollection of the 
recent death of Socrates imposed this reserve 
upon him. Lao-tsen does not make use of 
these indirect ways; and what is most clear 
in his book is, that a Triune Being formed the 
universe. To complete the singularity, he 
gives to his being a Hebrew name hardly 
changed, the very name which in our sacred 
books designates him, Who was, is, and shall 
be. This last cirenmstance confirms all that 
the tradition indicated of a journey to the 
West, and leaves no donbt of the origin of his 
doctrine. Probably he received it either from 
the Jews of the ten tribes, whum the conquest 
of Salmanazar had just dispersed throughout 
Asia, or from the apostles of some Phenician 
sect, to which those philosophers also be- 
longed, who were the masters and precursors 
of Pythagoras and Plato. Ina word, we find 
in the works of this Chinese philosopher the 
dogmas and the opinions which, according to 
all appearance, made the basis of the Orphic 
faith, of that ancient Oriental wisdom, which 
the Greeks went to study in the School of the 
Egyptians, the Thracians, and the Phenicians. 

Now that it is certain that Lao-tseu drew 
from the same sources as the masters of the 
ancient philosophy, we should like to know 
who were his immediate preceptors, and what 
countries of the West he visited. We know 
trom a testimony worthy of credit that he 
came to Bactriana. But it is not impossible 
that he may have extended his travels into 
Judea, or even into Greece. The idea ofa 
Chinese at Athens is indeed repugnant to 
our opinions, or rather to our prejudices, 
respecting the intercourse between ancient 
nations. I believe, however, that we must 
accustom ourselves to these singularities ; not 
that it can be proved that our Chinese philo- 
sopher really reached Greece, but becanse 
nothing assures us that others did not come 
there about the same epoch; and that the 


Greeks may not have confounded, some. of | *¢ Evander throwing himself on the inanimate 


them in the number of those Scythians who 
were distinguished by the eleganee of their 
manners, their mildness, and theisipoliteness. 

However, if Lao-tsen sto in Syria, 
after having passed through Persia, he would 
have already gone three-fourths of the way, 
and that the most difficult part. Since we 
have exclusively devoted ovitsclves to the 
investigation of facts, we find it difficult to 
conceive that the mere desire of getting ac- 


sufficient motive to undertake such fatiguing| 
expeditions. But that was the age of philo- 
sophical travels ;, people braved fatigne in 
search of wisdom, or what they took for it, 
and the love of truth incited them to enter- 
prises at which the love of gain would have 
paused. There is in thesé distant excursions 
something romantic, which renders them 
hardly credible in otr eyes. We cannot ima- 
gine that in those remote ages, when geogra- 
phy was so imperfect, and the world still 
enveloped in obscurity, philosophers, induced 
only by a laudable i: Scene should have 
quitted their own cotintry, and, notwithstand- 
ing a thousand obstacles in passing through 


able parts of the ancient world. But we must 
not deny the facts which embarrass us, as 
they daily become more numerous in propor- 
tion as we investigate the ancieut history of 
the East. What we should be tempted to 
infer from them is, that the obstacles were 
not so great as we suppose, nor the countries 
to be traversed solittle known. Recollections 
of relationship still connected nations to- 
gether. Hospitality, tle virtue of barbarous 
nations, dispensed travellers from a thousand 
precautions which are necessary among us. 
Religion favoured their progress, which was 
in a manner only a kind of long pilgrimage 
from temple to temple, from school to school. 
In all ages there were trading caravans, and 
from the most remote antiqnity there were 
fixed routes in Asia, which were naturally 
followed till the discovery of the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope. In a word, 
the nations of the ancient world have been 
believed to be more completely insulated and 
more strangers to each other than they really 
were, because the means which they possessed 
of communicating with each other, and the 
motives which induced them to it, are equally 
unknown tous. We are perhaps rather too 
much inclined to ascribe to their ignorance 
what is only an effect of our own. In this 
respect we may justly apply to ourselves 
what was said with: respect to morality by 
one of the most celebrated disciples of the 
philosopher into whose opinions we have been 
inquiring : A bright light illwmines remote 
antiquity, but hardly a few rays have come 
down to us. It appears to us that the ancients 
were in darkness, because we view them 
through the thick clouds from which.we have 
jast issued. Man is an infant born at mid- 
night; when le sees the sun rise, he believes 
that yesterday never existed.” 





FINE ARTS. 
FRENCH SCULPTURE. 
Competition of the Pupils of the Academy in Paris. 
Infelices quidem qui liberos suos ad rogum de- 
flent! says Quintilian: In fact, nothing can 
be more worthy of compassion than an old 
man-who has survived his children. In that 
point of view, therefore, the Academy could 
not have chosen a finer subject than that of 


body ofhis unhappy son.” 

But the more the action appears to be dra- 
matic, and susceptible of display, the less 
hope is to be entertained that young and in- 
experienced artists can be able,‘in a short 
space of time, to represent it in a manner 
that shall satisty the expectations of the ad- 
mirers of Virgil. It requires rather a great 


number of figures ; and it is necessary that 
the composition shall be so learnedly con- 





quainted with opinions should have been a 


the principal event, and the very intricate 
preparations for a solemnity, consecrated by 
the most beautiful lines of Latin poetry, 

These difficulties, which might even have 
deterred many painters, notwithstanding the 
numerous resources of their art; have happily 
not repressed the emulation of the students 
in senlpture. Several of them have found 
means to model, in basso-relievo, historical 
representations, the composition of which 
would lose very little by being transferred to 
canvas. The ber of models is eight. 
Some of them r ble one another in the 
disposal of the groups, and the attitudes of 
the figures ; but the very nature of the sab- 








unknown countries, travel through consider- | ject seems to assign to each object its proper 


place, and to point out as it were a unitormity 
of arrangement; and it cannot be denied, 
but that in general the expression is very 
much varied. Nay, although a celebrated 
critic has declared in a decisive tone, that 
there can be but one way of painting a legi- 
timate sentiment, we confess we should feel 
much embarrassed if we were desired to se- 
lect from three or four of these models that 
which most snecessfully exhibits the grief of 
Evander, or represents the ensemble of the 
subject in the most interesting point of view, 
With a very few exceptions, the naked in 
these models is purely designed, the attitudes 
are simple and natural and the heads possess 
refined character. 

The Academy has adjudged the first great 
prize to M. Dumont, pupil of his father and 
of M. Cartelier; the second great prize to 
M. Duret, pupil of M. Bosio; the first of the 
smaller prizes to M. Debay, pupil of his fa- 
ther and of M. Bosio; the second of the 
smaller prizes to M. Dentan, pupil of M. Bo- 
sio. M. Debay is the brother of the young 
artist of that name who carried off the prin- 
cipal prize in painting.—(Journal de Paris.) 





FLORENCE. 
Extract of a Letter dated August 15, 1823. 

- - - “If was continually at the ruins of 
St. Paul’s withont the walls at Rome after 
the fire. All those beautiful columns, the 
finest in Rome, are destroyed, except one, 
which decs not appear to be injured. The 
great door at the west cnd was burnt, as well 
as the roof of the transept, both ways ; but the 
Baldaquin and high altar have not suffered. 
The mosaics at the end of the nave are not 
injured,-nor is the west fagadé at all hurt. 
Gonsalvi, who was in the greatest distress 
abont it, went down to see it every three or 
four hours, and shed tears at each visit. 

“They have lately discovered here a cir- 
cular basso-relievo in a private house, covered 
with grease and dirt. It has been cleaned 
and varried to the Gallery, and I think bears 
strong, almost indisputable, marks of M. An- 
gelo's vigorous fist. It is a companion, in 
size and execution, (for it is umfinished,) to 
the one Vicar had, and which Sir G. Bean- 
mont bought in Rome. I don’t know what to 
call it; but the group consists of a woman 
and two children, one of whom appears to be 
learning to read, and a very wry face the 
urchin is making.” - - - 





WARNING. 

Ir is nothing new or extraordinary that 
Paintings by great masters are copied, it is 
even in some degree necessary ; partly be- 
cause the young artist, though he ought 
chiefly to stndy nature, can scarcely do with- 
out good models; and partty, because the 





structed, as to cxhibit at once the interest of 


classical works of art, especially the histori- 
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They drank the softness of the breeze. ‘ 


. jdom to-be purchased, but are pre-| the copy is then exposed in its whole worthless-| And by the sweet acacia par 
ee in. public buildings, aan ness. A n to whom a doubtful picture of 
serreeamd galeries. And hence the master-| this kind is offered for sale, will do well to take | Oh more than lovely are love's 


of Italy, in particular, have at all times 
imitated by young artists, and when 
well done, have been placed, as copies, in 
collections. Itis indeed nothing un- 
common to see in the hands of picture-dealers, 
ieularly itinerant Italians, pretended ori- 
ginal ee a of Raphael, Leonardo, Correg- 
io, &c. But people know, in general, what 
oa are to think of such: and to. this, cer- 
tainly well founded distrust, it may be as- 
cribed that so many collectors in Germany 
have long since confined themselves to the 
paintings of the Dutch and Fiemish schools, 
and of these, as may be supposed, chiefly 
to cabinet pictures. Now it is true that 
ies of these have at all times been sold 
as originals, nay, have been manufactured for 
that very purpose. This, however, happened 
more rarely, because it is here less difficult to 
distingaish a copy from an original; and be- 
sides, only such masters used to be copied as 
those whose original pictures sold at very 
high prices, and copies of which always have 
acertain value as ornamental furniture :—for 
example, Gerhard Dow, Mieris, Wouver- 
mann, &c.; and for this reason, collectors in 
general reasonably feel some suspicion re- 
specting pictures said to be by these masters. 
But for some time past, picture-dealers have 
been offering for sale a kindof new and 
sometimes tolerably well executed copies of 
very different masters, against which the 
collector is less on his guard, because the ori- 
ginals of these masters are less scarce, and 
some of them not very dear. There seems 
more reason to warn the public azainst this 
novel and very widely practised imposition, 
as many dealers (few of whom are real con- 
noisseurs) take them for originals. 

[have already seen copies after J. Rnys- 
dael, S. Ruysdael, Hobbima, de Vries, Rom- 
bouts; Schoefft, Artois, Havercamp, Cholyn, 
Van Goyen, Van Uhden, de Witt, Teniers, 
Ostade, &c., and they are, as. it were, all 
from the same manufactory; they want, it is 
true, the inimitable stamp of originality and 
of age; but nevertheless some masters are 
pretty well imitated ; insomuch that a person 
whois considered a great judge of paintings, 
declared, speaking of a copy atter Van Goyen, 
“that it was the finest picture he had ever 
seen of that master.”’ I will therefure en- 
deavour briefly to point out the general marks 
by which they may be known, as far as I 
am able. 

1, They are on wood,* which is paiuted on the 
back with a dark colour, to give it au appearance 
of age; the edge all round is pasted over in the 
French manner with paper, by which they are 
keptin the frame; p ably too with the inten- 
tion of makiug it more difficult to take the picture 
out to examine it accurately. 

2. They exhibit, it is true, some differences 
according to the several styles of the Masters 
copied, yet they have, notwithstanding, an evi- 
dent similarity in the haudling, as the same de- 
fects and tricks are common to them all. In.some 
places, especially in the sky, the wood is suffered 
to show through, as if the picture, had already 
sustained injury, but was old and original. Then 
they have, tor the most part, a dark appearance, 
inclining to grey, which is not in the painting, 
but given them efther by a varnish prepared for 
the purpose, or by hanging them for « time in the 
smoke, aud therefore it is only necessary to take 

varnish to remove all deception, because 


* Hitherto | have seen u 
Very indifferent copy after 








canvass only one 
Vries, 





off the varnish, from one place at least, when it 
cannot be difficult to form an accurate opinion ofit. 

3. be ~ A always miss the real tone of the ori- 
ginals: the pictures of these older Masters have 

wn darker, and ——— the glazed colours 
ave been rabbed off. Now if they are copied in 
their present state, they necessarily appear un- 
naturally dark and hard ; ‘but if they are copied 
so as to resemble what they probably were in 
their original state, they have a new and fresh 
look, and in spite of all fhe means afterwards 
employed, the copy cannot be disguised. 

4. In the Landscapes particular attention is to 

be paid to the touch of the trees, which is through- 
out bad. In general, and especially after the 
varnish is taken off, it is Tess possible to be de- 
ceived in the light parts, as in those, the green, 
being covered with a greyish colour, is very dis- 
agreeable. ‘The copies after Teniers may be easily 
recognised by an equally unpleasant pale yel- 
lowish tone. 
The manufactory from which these copies 
‘come, is certainly in some city, where there 
are good original paintings of the Flemish 
school in considerable numbers,—probably in 
the Netherlands. The fraudulent productions 
are chiefly sent to Germany from Brussels. 

Others, more versed in these matters, and 
who have more leisure, may make further re- 
searches and publish the result of them; at 
present it may suffice to have given the public 
warning of this gross deception. 

. L, GotpscumipT, Dr. 

Frankfort on the Maine, June 1823. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BAYADERG.—PART III. 

The moonlight is on a little bower, 
With wall and with roof of leaf and of flower, 
Built of that green and holy tree 
Which heeds not how rude the storm may be, 
Like a bridal canopy over head 
The jasmines their slender wreathings spread, 
One with stars as ivory white, 
The other with clusters of amber light ; 
Rose-trees four grew by the wall, 
Beautiful each, but different all: 
One with that pure but crimson flush 
That marks the maiden’s first love blush ; 
By its side grew another one, 
Pale as the snow of the funeral stone ; 
The next was rich with the damask dye 
Of a monarch’s purple drapery ; 
And the last had leaves like those leaves of gold 
Worked on that drapery’s royal fold. 
Three or four vases, with blossoms filled, 
Like censers of incense, thir fragrance distilled ; 
Lilies, heaped like the pearls of the sea, 
Peeped from their large leaves’ security ; 
Hyacinths with their graceful bells, 

here the spirit of odour dwells 
Like the spirit of music in ocean shells ; 
And tulips, with every colour that shines 
In the radiant gems of Serendib’s mines : 
One tulip was found in every wreath, 
‘That one most scorched by the summer’s breath, 
Whose passionate leaves with their ruby glow 
Hide the heart that lies burning and black below. 
And there, beneath the flowered shade 
By a pink acacia made, 
Mandalla lay, and by his-side, 
With eye and breath and blush that vied 
With the star and with the flower 
In their own and loveliest hour; 
Was that fair Bayadere, the dove 

Yet nestling in her long black hair : 
She has now more than that to love, 





And the loved one sat by her there, 


’Mid lights and blooms and airs like these! 
And sometimes she would leave his side, 
And like a spirit round him glide: 
A light shawl wreathed now round her brow, 
Now waving from her hand of snow, 
Now zoned around her graceful waist, 
And now like fetters round her placed; 
And then, flung suddenly aside, 
Her many curls, instead, unbound, 
Waved in fantastic braids, till loosed, 
Her long dark tresses swept: the ground ; 
Then, changing from the soft slow step, 
Her white feet houndéd on the wind 
Like gleaming silver,and her hair 
Like a dark banner swept beliind ; 
Or with her sweet voice, sweet like a bird’s 
When it pours forth its first song in spring, 
The one like an echoto the other, 
She answered the sigh of her soft lute-string, 
And with eyes that darkened in gentlest tears, 
Like the dewy light in the dark-eyed dove; 
Would she sing those sorrowing songs that breathe 
Some history of unhappy love, 
Yes, thou art mine! Mandalla said,— 
I have lighted up love in thy youthful heart ; 
I taught thee its tenderness, now I must teach 
Its faith, its grief, and its darker part ; 
And then, from thy earth-stains purified, 
In my star and my hall shalt thou reign my bride. 
- - ~ It was an evening soft and fair, 
As surely those in Eden are, 
When, bearing spoils of leaf and a flower, 
Entered the Bayadere her bower ; 
Her love lay sleeping, as she thought, 
And playfully a bunch she caught 
Of azure hyacinth bells, aitd o’er 
His face she let the blossoms fall ; 
« Why | am jealous of thy dreams, 
Awaken at thy Aza’s call,” 
No answer came from him whose tone 
Had been the echo of her own. 
She spoke again,—no words came forth ; , 
She clasped his hand,—she raised his head,— 
One wild loud scream, she sank beside, 
As pale, as cold, almost as dead! - ~ - 
By the Ganges raised, for the morning sun 
To shed his earliest beams upon, 
Is a funeral pile,—around it stand 
Priests and the hired. mourners’ band, 
But who is she that so wildly prays 
To share the couch and light the blaze? 
Mandalla’s love, while scornful eye 
And chilling jeers mock her agony : 
An Alma girl! oh shame, deep shame, 
To Brahma’s race and Brahma’s name! 
Unmarked, unpitied, she turned aside, 
For a moment her bursting tears to hide. 
None thought of the Bayadere, till the fire 
Blazed redly and fiercely the funeral pyre, 
Then like a thought she darted by, 
And sprang on the burning pile to die! + - « 
- - - Now thou art mine! away, away 
To my own bright star, to my home of day, 
A dear voice sighed, as he bore her along 
Gently as spring breezes bear the song, 
Thy love and thy faith have won for thee 
The breath of immortality. 
Maid of earth, Mandalia is free to call 
Aza the queen of his heart and hall! —L. E. L, 





PERSIAN MELODIES. - 
V.—To THE KHAR-I-JARD, OR YELLOW THORN, 
Sweet Thorn of the desert, 
Thy blossom appears 
Like some lonely planet 





That lightens the spheres ; 


= 


2, THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND. .. 








“The Yeid Yall Tavely, 
Though fairer Her flower, 
Though morning has hailed hér 
_ The queen of the bower, 
va Senne teste her 
Are i r, 
She blows where no shadow 
* Hangs over to hide her, 
But thou, where sad Nature 
For ever has frown’d, 
Where all things are gloomy 
And desolate round. 
Farewell ! when thy beautiful 
Blossoms I see, 
Bright shrub, I shall borrow 
This lesson from thee: 
As thy flowers smile out 
Thro’ the thorns that entwine them, 
So our pleasures arise 
From the sorrows that shrine them. 


Vi, 

Yes, LAvEA, I had culled a flower 
To place it inthy virgin bower ; 
But then methought no flower so fair 
As when thyself art blooming there. 
1 fain would tound thy bosom twine 
A string of those bright gems that shine 
Where’ Utriman’s * fondling billow curls 
Around the beds of sleeping pearls ; 
But every thoughtful eye would see 

~~ A gem of puter light in thee, 


And, lost in thy more brilliant ray, 
How soon those pearls would fade away! 
Brighton, 


G. B. H. 


* The sea of Umman, the Persian Gulf, famous for 
its pearls. ‘ 





; BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCH OF THE LATE DR. DENMAN. 

The name of Dr. Denman stands so deserved! 
eminent, and his meniory is so dear to the nu- 
merous circle of his friends, that this Sketch of 
his Life, written by himself, will be received with 
pleamurn wingled with regret that the character- 
stic modesty of the venerable author has made 
him so concise, and that his task carried him no 
farther than the middle of August 1779. We must 
add, that the Memoir fs ititended to be prefixed 
to a new edition (now in the press) of the Au- 
thor’s works, and, as we are informed, not to 
be published in a separate form, which intuces 
us to be more copious in our extracts than we 
should otherwise have been. From a continua. 
tion of the Memoir by one of the family, our 
limits have restricted us to only a few particulars. 
“ John, the second son of Thomas Denman, 
of Bevercotes, in the county of Nottingham, 
settled as an. apothecary at Bakewell in 
Derbyshire, and was married to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Anthony Buxton, a mercer in 
that towa. They had eight children, of whom 
the writer of this paper was the third, My 
father. having been supplied with no more 
money than was necessary to enable him to 
settle, marrying a wife without fortune, and 
his fatily rapidly increasing, was soon 
brought into great difficulties; and the want 
of courage to anpport them, together perhaps 
with <aiannles acquired from former habits, 
instead of increasing his industry or frugality, 
droye him rather, to the pursuit of pleasure. 
Aver haying been established in. business 
about thirty years, my father found himself 
mariabesAben be, as when he began, and I 
remember his suffering much uneasiness at 
the thought of leaving so many children * 


» Fivoof the eight, thive hiaving died in tnfancy, 





without any nm; 

about the 58th year of iis age, and I very 
much lamented him, as I loved him greatly, 
notwithstanding his failings, which he did not 
take much pains to conceal. He was a very 
sensible and agreeable man, with principles 
of the most strict integrity, which he strongly 
endeavoured to impress on the minds of his 
children. 

‘¢My mother survived my father several 
years, and died when I was abroad in the 
king’s service. She was a very religions, 
méek-spirited woman, and from this disposi- 
tion she reaped comfort in all her difficulties. 
My brother Joseph succeeded my father in 
business at Bakewell, and I remained at 
home, assisting him, and getting such im- 
provement as I could, till twenty-one years 
of age, when I came to London for further 
improvement on Sept. 13th, 1754. The money 
with which I was supplied for this purpose 
amounted to 75l.; 501. bequeathed by my 
grandfather, and 25/, as my share of what my 
father was supposed to be worth at the time 
of his death. had been educated at the 
Free-School at Bakewell, in snch sort of 
knowledge as my old master, Mr. Hudson, 
was capable of teaching. I understood a 
little Greek, was tolerably well informed in 
the Latin language, and wrote a good hand. 
Uninstructed in any of those accomplishments 
which serve to show inferior capacities to 
advantage, and not used to see mucli coim- 
pany, having never been from home a week 
at any time of my life, I might truly be said 
to be ‘home-bred ;’ but I had an excellent 
constitution, having been accustomed to live 
on the most homely diet, and had hardly ever 
heen ont of bed at ten o’clock at:night. In 
short, I was a meagre, hungry, sharpset lad, 
and though my education was very incom- 
plete, yet with some learning, a compe- 
tent knowledge of pharmacy, and as much 
acquaintance with diseases as the frequent 
reading of Dr, Sydenham’s works and of a 
few other books could give me, I was not 
without some ambition to succeed in the world. 

“When arrived in town, I was recom: 
mended to a Mr, Hunt, in Dean Street, Soho, 
with whom my brother had lodged and 
boarded. I paid him half a guinea a week, 
and a hard bargain he had. The money I 
bronght with me to London was intended 
for the purpose of enabling me to attends 
St. George’s Hospital, and two courses of! 
Anatomical Lectures, but in six months it 
was wholly expended. I knew little of eco- 
nomy, for having never been accustomed to 
the management or disposal of money, Lacted 
as a child in this respect, contriving how to 
spend it as soon as it was received. This at 
setting out in life was a great fault; and it 
pains me to recollect how many years I lived 
in the world without changing this disposi- 
tion, and how many inconveniences it caused 
me in the course of my life. 

‘* My money being gone, there was a 
necessity of seeking immediate support. 
Many employments were thought of, but 
none seemed so agreeable to myself and 
friends, as going to seain the king’s service. 
Having applied to the Navy Board for an 
order to be examined at Surgeons’ Hall, very 
much to my astonishment I passed as surgeon 
to aship of the sixth rate, April $4, 1755. I 
believe myself indebted for this kindness to 
Mr. Sainthill, one of the examiners, who 
treated me with great tenderness, though an 
entire stranger tohim. It must have been 





owing to his humanity, for I was an awkward 








He died of adropsy | lad: 


> Unacquainted with: the : 
of the mode of intercourse between gentie- 
men, and hadas little knowledge of my pro- 
fession as might be expected from the 
means of improvement within my sooo 
had indeed attended the hospital and lectures 
very assiduously, and had an ‘excellent me« 
mory; yet I knew and felt that I was igno- 
rant; and this consciousness of my ignorance 
was fortunate for me, for in no future part of 
my. life did I lose any opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge and improvement. 

* About this time, I was introduced to 
Mr. Nadauld, surgeon of: His Majesty’sship 
Lancaster, commanded by the Honourable 
John Hamilton, brother to Lord Abercorn, 
Mr. Nadauld was’ an old acquaintance of my 
father, so that I was very glad to go with 
him as first mate, more especially under a 
promise of being made surgeon at the expi- 
ration of one year, if LE gave satisfaction, 
The ship lay at Blackstakes, and with about 
forty shillings ia my pocket I set off, to enter 
ainong strangers upon a way of life of which 
Ihad no more idea than of the Mogul’s court,” 

(Mr. Denman spent nine years at seain 
the capacities of mate and surgeon, in various 
ships and under various captains and climes; 
At the siege of Bellisle he narrowly escaped 
death by a cannon bali; but after all its vicis- 
situdes, he describes this part of his life as 
‘“‘in general, not a disagreeable one.” On 
his return to England at the termination of 
the Spanish war in 1763, being then in his 
30th year, he prepared himself to settle at 
Winchester, which speculation failing, from 
the number of medical men already esta- 
blished there, Mr. Denman returned to the 
metropolis, where we shall again take.up his 
own narrative.] 

“IT had no design of settling in London; 
however, I determined to do any business 
which might offer, and. very little it was, for 
I had no friends’in town, and very few ac- 
quaintances ; but the person in whose house 
I lodged, whose name was Miller, was very 
civil and good, and one way or other I picked 
up abont 40/. This money, though not ade 
quate to my expenses, gave me some en 
couragement. I soon after, in the year 1766, 
took a lodging in Oxendon Street, Haymar- 
ket, at 17s. a week, and used my utmost en- 
deavours to make acquaintance and to get 
business; but I went on so slowly, spending 
daily the remainder of my little stock, that I 
became tired, and again attempted to get 
appointed surgeon of a king’s ship. ‘Being, 
however, unable to obtain a warrant, I was 
obliged to go on, and about this time think- 
ing my chance in mitlwifery the most pro- 
mising, I published my Essay on Puerperal 
Fever, which I believe gained me credit, and 
procured ine some busjness. I also published, 
soon after, a letter to Dr. Huck on the Con- 
struction and Use of Vapour Baths, but this 
scarcely produced so much as to pay the €x- 
pense of printing it. I became, however, 
inore generally known, and I got about 1001. 
a-year. Being informed that one of the 
King’s yachts was vacant, I applied te Lord 
Joh Cavendish, who recommended me to 
Admiral Keppell, and’ I was also recom- 
mended to him by my old friend Capt. Drake, 
who never forsook me. By this interest I 
was appointed surgeon of the William and 
Mary yacht, which appointment was worth 
ahout 70/. a-year. It was almost 4 sineeure, 
at least the duties did not interfere with my 
other employments. * 


“Phe Doctorretained thisappolitiment til 1777. 
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so@phe Whole savings of my Hine years ser- 
vice at sea [upwards of 500l.] were now en- 
expended, and Thad with great diffi- 
calty Kept myself out of debt, the thonghts 
of which hurting my pride, and giving me 
very mortifying reflections, I began to be 
more circumspect about my expenses. How- 
ever, on the strength of the yacht, 1 ven- 
tired to take a small house in Oxendon- 
street, but furnished only one parlour, think- 
jngto complete it gradually, as I should be 
able. When I went into this house, excepting 
my furniture, Thad but 24s. in the world, but 
was free from debt. My business increased 
every year, and in the third year after I had 
taken my house, I got 250l., which, together 
with the profits from the yacht, prevented all 
sent inconvenience, and gave me better 
hopes for the futare. 

“ About this time died Dr. Cooper, a 
teathet of midwifery. Mr. Osborn, who had 
attended St. George’s Hospital when I did, 

ed to give lectures with me, and we pur- 
Sabet Dr, Cooper’s apparatus for 120/., and 
at difficulty we had to raise the money 
tween us. We began to read lectures in 
the year 1770, awkwardly enough, and with 
little encouragement, as I suppose most 
people do at first; but it is probable that we 
improved, for in a short time the lectures 
flourished, and with them my business, and, 
I bélieve, my credit also, Dr. Cooper had 
likewise been man-midwife to the Middlesex 
Hospital ; I offered myself as a candidate to 
sueceed him; and, after a very hard contest, 
some expense, and endiess trouble, I was 
elected jointly with Dr. Krohn. 

“Twas now surgeon to the William and 
Mary yacht, a teacher of midwifery, and man- 
midwife to the Middlesex Hospital; I had 
published two pamphlets, which had at least 
acquired me a character for industry and 
common abilities; and my business procured 
ine 3001. a-year. In the thirty-seventh year 
of my age, I determined to marry, and becom- 
ing acquainted with the family of Mr. Bro- 
die, a respectable army linen-draper, chose 
Elizabeth, his youngest daughter, then in her 
24th year. I received no money as a dowry, 
bat two leasehold houses in Vine-street, Pic- 
cadilly, which produced about 80/. a-year, 
clear of all deductions. [The Doctor de- 
scribes his connubial life as extremely happy.] 
My assidnity increased with my family, and 
we lived frugally, so that in the very year in 
which we were married, we saved 2001. and 
have continued to do so every year since. 
About two years after our marriage, I thought 
it necessary to take a larger house, partly for 
appearance, and partly for convenience, that 
in which we lived being very small. In the 
year 1772, I therefore removed into Queen- 
street, Golden- square, which I thought would 

a good situation both for lectures and for 
business, and I soon after purchased the 
lease of this house for 12001.; 3002. of this 
money I had saved, and tor the rest I paid 
interest about four years, when the whole 
purchase was completed. I had now a large 
house, my business brought me in about 
4001. a-year, the lectures 100/., the houses in 
Vine-street 801. the yacht 70/. and I lived 
rent-free. 

“ My business was chiefly among the lower 
class of people, but I never lost sight of the 
possibility of getting practice among a higher 
rank, and I had struggled throngh so many 
difficulties that my mind became seasoned 
against common accidents, aud I was better 

4 valifed to conduct myself in the more intri- 





cate parts of the business of life: My friends 
have for some years given me the credit of 
being remarkably steady, but I may assure 
the reader of this, whether it be my wife, or 
my daughters, or my son, that if Uhave stea- 
diness it is all acquired, my nataral disposi- 
tion being impetuous. Lalways thought stea- 
diness worth every other quality, either in 
man or woman ; and it has been the business 
of my life to acquire it. 

** About this time I commenced keeping a 
chariot in the winter, but the advantages 
which might result from it were rather ex- 
pected than realized. My business, however, 
both increased and improved, though slowly ; 
but in the year 1778, it amounted to about 
6001. and the profits of the lectures to 150/. 
and then I set up a new chariot, with a 
coaciman in livery, and a servant behind, 
which were beyond my wish or inclination; 
bat I thought them due to my present repu- 
tation, as well as to my future prospects. In 
all other respects we observed the strictest 
frugality. On Feb. 23, 1779, I was made 
happy by the birth of a son,* which was an 
unexpected blessing, as I had given up all 
hopes of having any more children, my 
daughters being at that time more than seven 
years of age. I shall not fail to do all in my 
power to provide for them, consistently with 
those rules of probity and integrity which I 
have always established as the guides of my 
conduct, and from which, when they are ca- 
pable of judging, they will be glad that I have 
never swerved, Ifthe property I may leave 
behind me should not be so much as they ex- 
pect, or as I wish, they will see the reason in 
this narrative. Whatever it may be it ought 
to wear well, because it has been honestly 
gained. They will also see an example of the 
good which attends industry and fair inten- 
tions, even when counteracted by errors and 
indiscretion. 

** The continuation of this Memoir must be 
left to some future period, and it concludes 
for the present on the 5th day of August 1779. 

T. ig 
CONTINUATION, 

{In the year 1781 the Doctor was burnt ont 
of his house in Queen-street, upon which oc- 
casion the life of his son was saved only by 
his presence of mind and determined resolu- 
tion. The removal of the family to Old Bur- 
lington-street, a much better situation, had 
an immediate effect upon the Doctor’s prac- 
tice, and the death of Dr. Hunter in 1783 
placed him at the head of his branch of the 
profession. In 1789, his eldest daughter, 
Margaret, married to Richard Croft, esq. ; 
and in 1791 his daughter Sophia married 
Matthew Baillie, M.v.—Towards the decline 
of life, Dr. Denman by degrees relinquished 
the laborious parts of his’ business to Sir 
Richard Croft, and-became a consulting 
physician. In the summer of 1815 the Doctor 
made an excursion into Wiltshire, during 
which he became seriously ill; and though he 
recovered sufficiently to enable him to return 
to London, he nevertheless often complained 
of indisposition.] 

* On Saturday, the 25th of November, he 
went in the evening to Dr. Baillie’s house in 
Lower Grosvenor Street, to meet his family, 
who had been for some time absent from 
London. He walked there, and back again 
to Mount Street, and appeared well and 
cheerful, but, upon parting trom his daughter, 





* Now Comm. Serg. of the city of London, 


he embraced her with evén more that his 
accustomed tenderness. At least she thinks 
so now! The next morning he rosé at his 
tisnal hour, and went down stairs to break- 
fast. To his wife’s inquiries after his liealth, 
he replied that he was * qnite well,’ but hav: 
ing occasion to leave the room for a few 
minutes, to get something that she wanted, 
she found lim upon her return stretched 
tipon the floor, and totally insensible, His 
countenance was tranquil and composed, but 
all attempts to restore animation were in 
vain. Not a moment had been allowed for 
preparation; but what preparation could 
have better fitted him for the awful change? 
He was buried in St, James’s Church, in the 
quiet unostentations manner that suited his 
character and habits, and a simple tablet has 
been erected to his memory. 

“Dr. Denman was a man of strong ori- 
ginal understanding, of great sagacity, and 
of an ardent curiosity after knowledge,— 
He was not only prefonndly skilled in his 
own branch of the medical profession, but he 
had a great deal of pa information, ac- 
quired by correct observation and mitch mis- 
cellaneous reading, and clearly retained by 
an excellent memory. He liad the most perfect 
integrity of character, and great benevolence 
of disposition, which was not chilled by the 
progress of age, but was mixed, to the last 
with all thé cheerful animation that belongs 
to youth. To the last, also, he retained the 
most lively interest in passing events, and 
read with eagerness new publications of merit ; 
his constant habit of early rising affording him 
many hours of leisure, which were always 
actively employed: Familiar with all the 
standard works that belong to the classi¢al 
literature of the country, he felt an ardent 
admiration for the pre-eminent’ genitis of 
Bacon, and derived peculiar pléastre from 
the essays of Sir William Temple, while Shak- 
speare was his constant companion and his 
daily study. The perusal of the Bible afford- 
ed him constant satisfaction, and, during the 
latter part of his life, not a day passeil with- 
out his reading a poriion of it. He wasa 
true Christian, but his religious sentiinents 
were wholly free from bigotry ot dogtiatism, 
and he never lost sight of their utility as in- 
fluencing moral conduct. On the last even- 
ing of his life, he read prayers aloud to his 
family, according to his established custom. 

“He was fond of society, and had particu- 
lar pleasure in the conversation of young 
people, into whose sports and amusements he 
entered with extraordinary vivacity, and 
whom he delighted to assist in the more ini- 
portant business of life. Moderate anil ab- 
stemious in every thing that regarded hiiself, 
he was generous and bountiful when an 
reasonable claims of distress were presented 
to him. He was sweet in his temper, agree- 
able in his conversation, and, from his easy 
and amiable intercourse. with his. intimate 


friends, and the members of his own family, 
he was most justly beloved; as well as re« 
spected by them. 

‘In his person he was firm ands 


made, about five feet it inches in height. 
His hair was perfectly white, his complexion 
fresh and vigorous, his éye, which was blue, 
continued remarkably clear and bright, his 
hearing was unimpaired, and his teeth re- 
mained entire to the very last. Such he was 
in the eighty-second year of his age. 

‘* During the course of his life, Dry Denman 
put forth a good many publications, many of 





and M.P. for Nottingham. 


which teemed with iniportagt adyantagé to 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








a all bear evidence ofa powerful| ture’s fair and inviting pi pects ; I have culti-| this flimsy covering is pellucid, clear. 
ia and of an ardent desire to be| vated no man’s pen the, bor sought for the| nature, oe Ae delicately pr 
usefal in that station of life in which it had| affections of woman. I have indeed read of th 





eased Providence +n 7? charms of scciety, the exhilarations of wine, the 
p a ot ome ana ‘| Gelights of a domestic partner, and the: blessed 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. ness of children; but | have been a solitary stu- 
sme nanizv-conn cuun.—no. vite | ent water hms heen my, nly, evens 
In with your wish to be favoured ; _ ; : To ji 
wih Core Adsomioal Ess ibed to} C2” a child curse me for its existence. ‘To live 
the vad } soy ~ eee poe : tot longer is useless : the past hasbeen misemployed 


to applaud the honourable motives in which the 

_ wish originated. You are desirous to assist in 
that zeal for the advancement of 
is certainly one of the most hopeful 
characteristics of the age in which we live ; and 
particularly anxious that the study of 
anatomy, like that of chemistry, should be faci- 
tated by the in’ ion of a new and rational 
ure. The paper in question will, | 
t a hall Puce seamed 
apted to the perusal 

of t reader as well as of the medical 
student, I have only to add, that the gentleman 


encouragi 

science, wh 
you are 
li 


trust, prove 


who has und 


head and front of his offending.” 
MICROCOSMOGRAPHY, 


* & We frequently express our astonishment at the in- 


eoherent ravings uttered in a paroxysm of lunacy ; bu 


t vi i i 
this wonder will cease when we consider the structure Ggures.as whitpaical 


of the brain, as de: 


lertaken the office of scholiast on this 
occasion, hopes that the few notes he has ap: 
by hese Sake _— the Cament eye 
personality, not be.construed into a capit 
crime ; and that an officious and cer Cig 
eudeavour to give force to the playful and satiric 
vein of his author may be considered as ‘‘ the 


ists: indeed when 


fect on the het 

we re! on eterogeneous composition of it ac- 

cording to medical writers, we ought to be surprised at 

the existence of any portion of rationality in the human 

pry ae age Goltz, de oupteat topographia et no- 
letura. ‘0. Arg it. 1737. 





mary of his labours. 


fortunately, to prevent detection and ex 


a Roman helmet. 


to a cocoa-nut, which by general consent is sup- 


posed to exhibit the countenance, at least, of the 


the present is .wearisowe, and I will anticipate 
the future.” Thus terminated the uneventful life 
of Herman Goltz, whosé duration in this world 
may be considered to have been merely a pro- 
tracted incarceration, aloof from any participa- 
tion of its enjoyments. ‘I now proceed to a sum- 


‘To the disgrace of the medical profession the 
different parts of the brain have been likened to 
every thing which they:did not resemble; but 
ure, 
this superlative nousenseseemed to wear the garb 
of learning by being wrapped up in worse than 
gallipot-Latin ; and it is presumed that the pre- 
sent is the first attempt at a correct translation, 
‘To this moment we are ignorant of any intellec- 
tual operation performed by any particular portion 
of the brain, and are equally at a loss to discover 
any relation which the whole mass bears to 
thought or sentiment.+ Our embarrassment is 
rather increased than relieved by the terms: ap- 
plied to the topography of the organ, which are 
not only arbitrary, but absurdly inconsistent. 
The latinity often defies translation, and presents 
as that of a barber-surgeon 
with his lather and pewter-basin surmounted by 


‘The human head bears considerable similarity 


My laborious investigation of the Spleen * having 
: profession, I 

roceed to make some observations on the human 
rain. In my researches on this subject I have 
ble assistance from the work of 
Mc. Herman Goltz, who passed many years in 
anatomical examinations of that delicate viscus, 
uring to discover some coincidence be- 

its marvellous structure and its important 
uses. To this end the whole concentrated force 
of his acute intellect was directed : sometimes he 
the hope that he had ascertained 
the source of the reasoning faculty aud the nest 
s are hatched; but these 
gleams ha success were ay and a2 pe suc- 
- Atone period he con- 

ceived that he hadactually drawn pet thecurtain, 
and the mysterious processes that are per- 
formed in the occult laboratory of nature ; but he 
confessed himself deceived, and afterwards can- 
didly acknowledged that the curtain itself was a 
mere delusion. Exhausted by these alternations 
of hope and Cor gee apres the fabric of his 
gave way, and in a moment of 
despondency he hanged Limself in his dissecting- 
was nearly devoured by the rats before 


now become familiar to the medi 


derived 


tween 


was elevated 
in which the.passiou 
total obscurit 


room, 
his loss was discovered and his fate deplored. 


His work on re rorseraphy and Nomenclature 

still extant, though of the 

3 and as he may literatly be said to 

his brains to an oi!, this treatise may 

be justly considered as a brightly burning lamp 
brations 


of the Cerebral Mass 
utmost rari 
have work 


to assist the luen of future anatomists. 


he accomplished his. rash resolve, he 


wrote on a slip of paper the following impressive 
words : ‘* For more than twenty soleas yee t 


have pursued a phan 


has become so dim that I ca 1 r distin- 
guish the Objects of my research is thy onal a bo 
tremulous to hold the scalpel. Confined in this 
charnel-house, { have been estranged from Na- 


* This work by Dr. Stuk 
lished in 1723; and asit wholl in discover- 


way use for a, be 
tofhare gone through several editivos. owe 





was first pub- 


tom, an iguis fatuus, that 
has decoyed me into misery aud akg My vision 


3. my hand is too 


which being removed, discloses the keruel. 


anatomical nomenclature this brain is, to use an 
expression of Milton, . 
*< Phe brood of folly without father bred,” 


tempers ; one being extremely obdurate, is called 


course frequently spoiling it, is denominated Pia 


cleanliness or domestic economy may arise, a 
cobweb shawl, tunica Arachnoides, is interposed 
between them. Many philosophers haveimagined 
that in this filmy veii may be traced those fine- 
spun theories which have in all ages interested 


ness, piety from cant, and dramatic excellence 
from ranting and buffoonery. Lu the healthy state 





+ Poor Dr. Stukeley never dreamed that a fature 
age would produce a tribe of crazy sciolists, de- 


visionary abortions would establish in modern 
Athens, formerly known by the name of Edin- 
pg ky em society, auti open a toy- 
shop ia the Strand for the sale of casts trom the 
heads of those worthies who have been executed 
for murder, rape, aud larceny,; or, to employ the 
technical phraseology of this crew, who have been 
martyrs to excessive destructiveness, amuative- 
ness, and secretiveness. How would the good 
sense of that philosopher hare revolted on seein 


M. De Ville point out to his customers an imper- 
ceptible eminence. or invisible depression, as the 
ouly reason for the fatal sentence of the law! 
And what would:he have said ow learning that it 
/was the height of the fashion for every fool te 
have a cast of his own head ! 








monkey. After stripping off the tough integu- 
ments you come to the shell, or skull ; and when 
this has been cracked, or, more scientifically, 
sawn through, you arrive at.the internal covering, 


The intellectual nncicus of man is enveloped in 


membranes, or. tunics, which have strange un- 
couth names; for although according to the 


the male parent being won inventus, yet. it has 
two membranous mothers, ladies of very different 


the Dura Mater; the other, more closely in con- 
tact with the brain, highly indulgent, and of 


Mater, That no petty contentions respecting 


and agitated mankind to.no useful purpose. ‘This 
gossamer mantle is the mediumof discrimination, 
the thin partition that separates wit from mad- 


nominating themselves Crauivlogists; that these 


¢| fabrics that in former times screened necks 
and shoulders of personable females, hue which 
did not wholly prevent the eye from penetratin 
through the covering intended for concealment.” 
There are some peculiarities of the obdurate 
| lady which merit attention. By a strange meta. 
morphosis she is doubled into the shape of a 
,| Sickle (fair,) which seems intended not to 
any intellectual harvest, the usual destination of 
such instruments, but to separate the hemi 
of the braiy ; and the pointed of this sickle 
is attached to a cock’s-comb (crista galli.) Iy 
other instances this tough and nominaily intract- 
able lady is converted into canals (sinus,) proba- 
bly the invention of some Dutch anatomist ; then 
into the wiue-press of Herophilus ; and finally 
into a tent or marquée (tentorium,) which in the 
opinion of many sagacious persons is supposed to 
refer to the Nomadic origin of the human race, 
the vestiges of which still remain among the pas- 
toral tribes of ‘Tartary, and uearcr home in the 
families of gipsies. 
We come now to the third coat, which, not- 
withstanding the vulgar adage about keeping the 
head cool, shows that the brain likes a warm 
hirth, and enables us to trace to a natural instinct 
the practice of wearing nightcaps, wigs, and false 
hair. In all powerful exertions of mind the head 
requires comfortable clothing : this truth we find 
exemplified in our courts of law, where judges 
aud barristers carefull pment the temple of 
thought with a wig, fuil-bottom cauliflower, or 
tie; the oourage ot our brave soldiers becomes 
more animated by a helmet; the quakers, a 
politic people, always keep their hats on; and 
criminals at the gallows, whose exit is a matter 
of importance, are furnished with a night-cap ; 
while the students in Christ’s Hospital,—a semi- 
nary that has rarely produced any considerable 
ee walk about bare-headed. 
This third coat is called the Pia Mater, which 
means'the kind and indulgent mother of mem- 
branes ; but this is evidently a. misnomer, for 
when it becomes inflamed the. patient is disposed 
to all sorts of mischief, violence, and devilish 
tricks, This kind mother may be traced into all 
the sinuosities, contortions, and mysterious cavi- 


paper-hangings. 
To survey the the. 
bram would bea task equal to an examination 

the compartments and furniture of an Egyptiatt 
pyramid ;. a bewildering operation, like that of 
taking the stock of a general shopkeeper in a 
country town ; especially ax many parts have half 
a dozen different names. We shall therefore ouly 
enumerate an abridged catalogue of -the rarities 
to be found in this type of Noab’s ark, to use a 
simile adopted by the learned Goltz (p. 187) with 
great propriety, as the brain is supposed to be a 
double organ, all the nerves going iu by pairs. 

The substance of the brain is likened to wood ; 
and indeed the heads of many gentlemen bear out 
this comparison: the external part is supposed 
to be the hark, the internal the pith, and for all 
intellectual so panty the latter is esteemed vastly 
superior, though no reasons are offered for this 
preference. This cerebral wood is divided into 
hemispheres and lobes; after separating these 
you arrive at callous substance. Strauge unma- 
thematical figures also occur in the shape of oval 
and sethicircular centres. In this thinking ap- 
paratus there are stomachs,—a provision of na- 
ture strikingly consonant with the remark of 
Rabelais, ** ¢owt pour la trine.” The superior 
stomachs are furnished with horns, and_ these 
perhaps are the only weapons now left for the 
defence of literary property. The superior or 
lateral stomachs are separated by a transparent 
partition called septum lucidum.{ In its fore 





t This has evidently given rise to the Panopti- 
con principle for prisons, borrowed without ac- 
knowledgment by Jeremy Bentham, and meriting 
to be denominated in future Sentumlucidism.— 
Note by the Scholiast, 





entire topography of the cefés» 


ties of the brain, which it lines like tapestry er *. 
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«found the Cleft of Silvius, underneath the 

or arch, (fornix; a term also used to 

certain mansions to be shunned, by 

who dislike late hours and bad company,) 

vault, after the fashion of quadru , has 

legs, of which the two hinder are denomi- 

the feet of the sea-horse, and by some dis- 

, from their mutual dissimilitude, Am- 

mon’shorn. Shortly afterwards you arrive at 

Monro’s hole, aud the ‘interest now begins to 

en: a funnel conducts to the third stomach, 

aud this contrivance has evidently led to the 

ice of drenching, employed when man or 

ig averse to taking pe Next in order 

comes @ psalm-book, or harp, it not being de- 

termined which comparison is most applicable. 

The funnel leads to the pituitory, or snivelling 
, Which is situated in the Tark’s saddle. 

In this third stoniach, which resembles a 
chink, there is a passage to the fourth stomach, 
termed the aqueduct of Silvius ; and in this pas- 

, from the third to the fourth stomach, are 
certain parts which cannot with propriety be 
named, bat which more discreet anatomists have 
termed the four-doubled little tubercles, and the 

ine-apple gland, which Descartes imagined to 
Fethe seat of the soul. It usually contains, be- 
sides this immortal and immaterial je ne sais 
quoi, a quantity of hard gritty matter, which has 
exceedingly gravelled the disciples of our learned 
psychologist. 
is specimen of erudite jargon respecting the 
brain will, it is hoped, be fully sufficient both for 
the general aud the professional reader ; we may 
however add, that there is snugly situated under 
the tent a little brain, bearing the appropriate 
name of cerebellum, which, when cut in a par- 
ticular direction, presents au arborescent appear- 
ance. It has hence been called the tree of life ; 
it likewise contains the fourth stomach, the in- 
ferior part of which is called the pen, for a reason 
to us undiscoverable ; therefore we may as well 
take it as a hint to drop that with which we are 
now writing. 

That the brain, when properly developed and 
unfolded, may be accurately described in intel- 
ligible language, there can be no doubt ; that its 
separate parts may be appropriately denominated 
is equally certain ; and that this may be accom- 
plished in such « manner as to aid the student in 
acquiring its topography, is clearly evident. But 
to realize these very desireble advantages, we 
must utterly and unanimously renounce the un 

ilosophical, incongruous, and fantastical no- 
menclature, which has for ages been suffered to 
disgrace this important department of physical 
science. 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

“The vessel while the dread event draws nigh 
Seems more impatient o’er the waves to fly— 
Fate spurs her on—” Falconer’s Shipwreck. 

Way, Sir, sailors that know the construction 
of a ship, how the timbers and knees are 
jinted together, and where every treenail is 
drove, ‘are fur more timorous in a gale of 
wind, than those who are ignorant of her 
frame-work. By the same rule, I have known 
some surgeons who were skill’d in anatomy, 
apt to be narvous upon occasions. But 
howsomever, a gale of wind is no plaything, 
Sir, Your have never witness’d one at sea; 
but mayhap you'd like a rough description 
from an old weather-beaten Tar, who, ever 
since he was the height of a quart pot, has 
been working against wind and tide and 
braved every billow, from the Bay of Biscay 
to the Bay of Bengal ; but, bless you, what's 
the use on it—I went to windward like smoke. 
Well, Sir, I wasina Transport about 600 tons ; 
a pretty ship, sail’d like a mermaid, and sat 
on the water like a duck; buat no matter. 
Well, we sailed from St. Andero, with ,sick 
and wounded troops, and women ; there were 


we were bound to our own dear native land ; 
but before I proceed I’li just give you a sketch 
of our passengers: and, first, was Capt, R— 
of — regiment, a fine Dalgetty-looking old 
veteran, with flowing locks as white as a 
snow-bail ; he had sought the bubble repu- 
tation even in the cannon’s mouth, but he’d 
no interest, Sir, and having buried his wife 
in a foreign land, was now returning home 
with his two daughters, lovely girls, the prop 
and stay of his declining age; they were 
sweet flowers, and whew they used to sit on 
the deck each side of their father, adminis- 
tering the balm of consolation to his wounded 
spirit, ’twas like the pictare of Mercy and 
Benevolence soothing thé sorrows of Time. 
Then there was Lieut. N— and his wife, a 
very interesting couple, aud yet they were 
but one in mind. He-Wad been severely 
wounded, and she had qtitted her country to 
attend the partner of her heart, but now, 
throngh grief and too close attention to his 
wants, droop’d like a lily withering in the 
storm, and seemed fast ‘hastening to that 
bourne whence no travellers retarn: they 
had one little boy about efght years old, the 
mother’s darling and‘ the father’s pride. 
Next there was Doctor Mac I— a native of 
auld Reekie : he was a stanch kirk o’ Scot- 
land man, as kind a soul as ever broke the 
bread of life, and treated the poor fellows 
under his care with the tenderness of a 
parent: he had national prejudices, to be 
sure—call’d Doctor Johnson an * ig-no-ram- 
ass,’’ and nsed to boast of his acquaintance 
with Rab Burns, who was an old croney of 
his father’s: ‘*I ken’d him fu’ well (said he,) 
when he biggit near the Brig of Ayr; he 
would come to the hoose and sit with my gude 
feyther for the hoor thegithér o’er the brandy- 
stoup, and crack of auld lang syne ; but they 
are gan the way of aw flesh, and we must 
prepare to follow.” But I mast n’t forget 
Lieut. B— he was what you call an in-fid- 
hell, I don’t know what it means, but some 
of the sodgers told me he’d no more religion 
than a pope; he had committed a fox-paw 
by profaning one of the Spanish churches, but 
he got over that, for his uiicle was a noble- 
man: however, one day his regiment was 
order’d on some dangerous and honourable 
service, and so he throws himself into the 
sick-list with a gum-boil in his throat ; but it 
wouldn’t do, and he was near getting an 
emetic which would have made him throw up 
his commission, so the General, to save him, 
sent him home to take charge of the troops ; 
but he was much despised, particularly by the 
ladies. He would often fall foul of the Doctor, 
and one fine clear night, when the stars were 
all glowing, I was at the helm, and the good 
old Scot was pointing ’em ont by name to one 
of the lassies, and says he,#* The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God! Wha but a gowk 
wad suppose that yon bright orbs were pro- 
duced by blind chance, and that they have 
continued preceesely in the same place for 
nearly sax thoosand years, without a super- 
intending power?” Up comes:the young 
spark, and overhaul’d a great deal of lingo ; 
but I couldn't understand it; I recollect the 
Doctor saying ‘‘ Hoot hoot, wait awee mon— 
wait a wee—If there is a God ('m right, and 
if there’s nae God I’m right still.” Well, Sir, 
these were our principal cabin passengers : 
there were others but I shall tire you to de- 
scribe ’em all, The sodgers, poor souls, were 
most of ’em in a very low state, and the in- 





some officers, too, with their families, and 


cessant quarrelling of the women deprived 
them of rest;—to be sure there were some 


exceptions, where the wife attended to the 
wants of her wounded but brave hasband 
and sooth'd his harsh complainings with a 
voice -< soften’d tenderness, and these were 
generally the youngest and prettiest amongst 
im. nt to proceed: We had been out 
about ten days with tolerable fair weather, 
when just at the end of the dog-watch (that’s 
about eight o'clock in the evening, Sir) a 
sudden squall hove the ship on her beam 
ends, and away went the main-top-sail clean 
out of the bolt-ropes—What a scene of con- 
fusion! The shrill howl of the wind—the 
shrieks of the women—the flapping of the 
fragments of the sail—the groans of the suf- 
ferers below, the dashing of the waters, and 
the yo-hoy of the sailors, with the bellowin 
of the captain—formed a concert which 
dare say you have no desire to hear. We 
clued up till the squall was alittle abated, 
and then all hands were employed in bending 
a new topsail: this occupied us till near mid- 
night, and the gale continuing we furled the 
fore and mizen topsails, and set the reef’d 
foresail and trysail. By the reckoning, we 
we were at no great distance from Ushant, 
and the wind being fair, we entertain’d hopes 
of soon getting into Plymouth: indeed by 
the time we had got all snug, the storm 
abated considerably, so, instead of turning in, 
we were obliged to remain on deck set 
the topsails again; but scarce had we loosed 
the sails, when the wind took us right a-head, 
and blew harder than ever. Of all places 
in the world, the Bay of Biscay is the worst 
for a cross sea; you never know were it will 
take you. ‘* Hold on aloft!” roared the cap- 
tain, who saw it coming, and clung to the 
weather-shrouds ; “ Hold on fore and aft; 
mind your helm; ease her, boy, ease her.” 
The sea strack us amidships, aud a whole 
body of waters burst upon the deck: away 
went bulwarks, boats, hen-coops, and every 
thing moveable. ‘ A man overboard, a man 
overboard!” was echoed from all sides, and as 
soon as our eyes were clear of salt spray we 
saw three poer fellows buffeting with the 
waves; one was the helmsman, the others 
were invalids, who had crawl’d on deck for 
air. Oh, Sir, twas a distressing sight. At 
first we could hear them hallooing for assist- 
ance, and then their voices were lost: in the 
howling of the gale; but we saw them, Sir, 
a long while. The heimaman had got hold of 
a spar, and one of the others on the boat’s 
keel; the third had sank! We kept sight of 
the first nearly all day, but couldn't save 
him, for another sea had carried away the 
bowsprit and foremast; the second, after re- 
maining some time on the boat's bottom, let 
go his hold; the boat still floated on the 
wave, but he was gone for ever! Oly what 
must have been my poor messmate’s feelings 
—his ship in view, though leaving him—him- 
self devoted to destraction—the dark waters 
yawning on all sides to receive their prey— 
every billow a threatenifig ‘grave—no hope. 
Thought he then of home? his wife, his little 
ones? Oh, Sir, what must have been his feel- 
ings! As night dpproach’d, so darker grew 
each scene of horror, and its deep’ning shades | 
feil heavy on the seaman’s soul. We had but 
little command of the ship, and‘ were fast 
drifting to leeward. Night came, and sky | 
and ocean: seem'd blended together in the © 
distance, while the sea around was one white | 
foam, Wave after wave washed over us; 
the well was sounded, alarm was pictered on 
every countenance—she had 5 a leak. 








All hands muster’d at the pumps, but the 









water gained so fast—death stared us in the 
face! From. the commencement of the gale, 
all. the hatches were batten'd down, so that 
the poor creatures below were in total dark- 
ness, and nearly without food or air: some 
had fallen ont of their hammocks, and, unable 
torise, had:been dash'd from side to side with 
the motion of the ship till they expired. The 
good Doctor exerted himself to the utmost, 
bat to little-pnrpose, Abont four in the 
morning the water had gained so much that 
every hope had fled, and the ship was sinking 
fast... The passengers after many struggles 
erowded.on the deck, but scarcely were they 
secured when a dreadful shock told us ano- 
ther fatal trath. The ship had struck! Men, 
women, and children, rush'd from below, aad 
evéry breaker earricd. off its victims. Oh 
what) a scene of horror! We saw our com- 
panions washed from. our side—witness’d 
their stenggles as a prelude to our own— 
heard the loud yell when the last death-pang 
parted son! and. body—and saw the children 
elinging round the parents as they sunk to- 
gether! Every wave threw.us higher on the 
rocks, and hope dawned with the day; but 
vain were our. efforts to discover land, all 
was: one raging foam. I had assisted to se- 
eure Captain R— and his daughters to the 
taffaril; the captain aud mate had done the 
same by Lieut. N— and his wife ; the Doctor 
had shifted for himself, supporting Lieut. B— 
who clung ronnd him in trembling alarm, till 
w sailor, observing his situation, gave him a 
lashing tothe ring-bolt, and there he sat pale 
and 
death pase'd, yet dreading its approach, 
trying to pray, yet mingling curses with his 
'vs-—-shrieking as the roaring billows 
dash’d. over us, and then langbing in all the 
convulsive agony of bitter despair. What a 
contrast to the worthy Doctor! there was no 
fear in ‘his. look, ’twas calm resignation, and 
an eye of tender compassion bent upon his 
fellow-sufferers: I heard him repeating to 
himself ‘* 1. know in whow I, haye believed, 
IL know that my Redeemer liveth.’’ But oh 
the anguish of the grey haired father, as each 
atm was thrown around those lovely plants, 
whose growth he’d watch’d from earliest in- 
fancy ;, and first he turned to the youngest— 
SE ” said .he—and then to the other, 
** Eliza,” avif it was a dreadful dream whose 
certainty he fear'd ; ‘* Emma, Eliza, both my 
“ebjidren—both doom’d to perish! Is there 
no hope? Great Gud, on me—on me inflict 
‘our wrath, but spare, oh spare my children.” 
r, N— had. suffered severely from his 
wounds, and since the gale they had burst 
out afresh: his wife hung round his neck, and 
feebly he grasp’d his boy between his knees—. 
Ahis hold relax’d—grew weaker—and the poor 
child was wash'd away ! Shrieking, the mother 
shook her husband in all the anguish of mad- 
dening torture—no notice was returned—his 
spirit had fled! And now a tremendous 
‘breaker came, rolling tow’rds ns, as if mus- 
tering all its force to close the dreadful scene : 
it-atruck the ship-—the rending timbers sepa- 
mated, carrying away that part of the stern 
where the s rs were lash’d—I saw no 
more and recoli¢et byt little, except the 
horrid crash and the gurgling of waters in my 
ears, mingled with groans and shrieks. When 
‘J reeovered 
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perished! We had struck upon those danger- 
ous sunken rocks on the coast of France, 
called the Saints, several miles from land, 
and where many a gallant ship and hardy Tar 
have mingled their timbers together—and 
those sweet girls, too—but they are happy,Sir, 
they are happy in another and a better world, 
where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at'rest. An Oxp Sartor. 





DRAMA. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Since our last, Colman’s farcical Comedy of 
Who. wants a Guinea? and O’Keefe’s ballad 
Farce of The Highland Reel have been revived 
at this theatre. In the former the lovers of 
broad humour had an exquisite treat in 
Liston’s performance of the rat~catching 
Valet-de-chambre, whilst Terry depicted to 
the life the hospitality and warmth of feel- 
ing of the generous Torrent. In the latter, 
Liston was again irresistible as Shelty, and 
Miss Love threw into the part of Moggy con- 
siderable archness and vivacity, and executed 
the songs allotted to her with sprightliness 
and taste, 

In addition to these revivals we have been 
presented with a Farce under the title of The 
Great Unknown; a title that from a recent 
application of it must recall to our minds 
many henrs of pleasing recreation, instruc- 
tion, and delight. If name alone could pro- 
pitiate an andience, the author would have 
made a prudent and a wise selection; but 


nixering, wishing. the bitterness of las! in this critical and carping age we look 
, 


for something more, and the Horatian pre- 
cept— 
-* * » - Servetur ad imum 
Qualis at incepto processerit- - . 
must be strictly attended to, to ensure any 
production, whether dramatic or otherwise, 
a favourable reception from the public. A 
more miserable affair than the Farce in ques- 
tion we have rarely seen; and what: the 
Manager could have been thinking of when 
he accepted such a piece we cannot possibly 
conceive. To attempt to describe it would 
be useless: plot it had little, character still 
less. A ‘ Craniologist” who drives away 
his visitors because they will not submit to 
an inspection of their skulls—a ‘ Calico-prin- 
ter,” who is taken for the ‘“‘ Great Unknown” 
7a romantic old lady, and an equally roman- 
tic young one, with her lover and a couple 
of servants, formed the dramatis persone : 
bat as these persons had nothing to distin- 
guish them from each other but their names 
and dresses, the andience soon became 
weary; and before the end of the first act 
the future fate of ‘The Unknown” might 
have been easily, predicted. The dialogue 
Was upon a par with the rest of the enter- 
tainment, dall and common-place—the jests 
were stale and. thread-bare—and the whole 
was visited with a sentence of condemnation 
as decisive as it was just. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Tuts lively Theatre seems determined to 
keep up its character till the end of the Sea- 
son. On Wednesday a Farce entitled A Dun 
a Day was produced with’ applause, The 
plot has a good deal of the spirit of the French 
Stage, from which ‘all our Farce writers are 
such fearless borrowers. The dialogue is not 
inferior to the usual pleasantry of farce, aiid 
on the whole, the author or adapter or im- 
porter, as he may please to choose his title, 
may flatter himself with having added to the 
amusement of the Stage, The plot taurus on 
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debt ; and as if this were not trouble en 
tor mortal energies, the distress is deepened 
by love—love thwarted, trifled with, teased 
and repelled, Young Rakely, the hero, 
(Baker) is at once in love with Caroline, the 
heroine (Miss Carr) and ‘tormented b Dun 
who besiege him in his chamber and beset 
him every where else. His servant, Nick. 
(Chapman) to whom he confides (as no English 
man does, and as every Frenchman does) his 
whole.train of difficulties, his amours, and 
his pecuniary perplexities, contrives that the 
Duns shall at least not attack en masse, and 
fixes each to his: particular day, But the 
tailor, Plush (Bartley;) becomes unmanage- 
able and forces his way, Young Rakely tries 
to mystify him by an account of his a proach- 
ing marriage with Caroline, whose fortune is 
to pay his debts. But a letter arrives trom 
old Rakely, refusing all reconciliation—the 
sine qua non of Caroline's alliance. The only 
expedient then is to mystify the lady, which 
is done by inducing the puzzled and reluctant 
Plush to act the father, and give his pledge 
of amity. The tailor’s manner of conceivin 
this character is grotesque ; and Caroline and 
her Grizette (Mrs. Weippert) discuss his 
étourderies freely in the hearing of a gentle- 
man, who turns out to be Old Rakely, and 
who has thus the pleasure of being ridiculed 
by deputy, The plot is not yet exhausted, 
The old man discovers himself to Caroline, 
and in revenge proposes that he shall pass for 
her father, just arrived from abroad. The 
match is forbidden by this untoward stranger 
— Young Rakely disappointed—Plush in atter 
despair of seeing his money ; even his morti- 
fication is not over; the creditors have heard 
that a forgiving father has appeared, and they 
overwhelm the unfortunate tailor with de- 
mands, Allis at length cleared up, and ail 
parties are paid, wedded, and made happy. 
The audience were kept in good spirits, and 
the Farce will probably continue in their 
favour. The Actors exerted themselves to 
considerable advantage : Bartley made an 
excellent Plush; Chapman quite as good a 
Valet, impudent, ingenious, and unwearied, 
This Actor appears not to have yet attained 
the rank to which his powers entitle him. In 
even the trivial parts which he has hitherto 
filled, he has exhibited the promise of no 
slight qualities for the higher Comedy. 

Hit or Miss, revived after a long rest, has 
been performed during the week with re- 
markable applause. Mathews in Dick Cipher 
shows that his skill as a Comedian has suf- 
fered no diminution by his labours as a 
Reciter. He was the lite of the piece and af 
the audience, f 

Frankenstein continues to drag on its spec- 
tral existence and to scare tlie children. 

Vauxmar.—This elegant and splendid place 
of amusement closed last night:—tlie com- 
pany was very numerons, and the varions di- 
vertisements, &c. went off with much bril- 
lianey and applause.—We earnestly hope that 
the arduous efforts of the Proprietors may 
next year be favoured by weather more pro- 
pitious than that of the past season. 





» VARIETIES, 

Tt is with mach regret that we announce 
the death of Davip Ricardo, Esq. Member 
for Portarlington, who had been for some 
time afflicted with an abscess in his head, anil 
who ‘died On Thursday the 11th instant. 
Mr’ Ricardo has Yong’ béen considered one 





of the ablest political economists of the day, 
and his speeches on all subjects of a com: 
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and financial nature were always 
4istened to with great attention in the House 
Commons, He has published several 
pamphlets on those subjects; and to him the 
country is indebted for the original plan by 
which the resumption of cash payments by 
the Bank of England was effected without 
jneonvenience or danger. Mr. Ricardo had 
amassed considerable wealth on the Stock 
Exchange. He has left a widow, and a large 
amiable family. 

A work eotitied ‘€ Points of Misery,” by 
Charts Westmacott, illustrated with nume- 
sous designs by Robert Cruikshank, is re- 

as forthcoming from’ the press. 

Legion of Honour.—It is atact not perhaps 
generally. known in England, that the insti- 
tation of the Legion d’Honneur, that power- 
fulengine in the hands of the ex-Emperor, 
owed its rise not to Bonaparte, but to Moreau. 
It was originally a private though regularly 
established order among the officers them- 
selves, and certainly as much briqué then as 
after it was stolen by the ex-Emperor and 
made a State military decoration. A singa- 
lar enongh circumstance too was, its Cross as 
an Imperial order being asked for Morean 
and refused—refused by him who had appro- 
priated it to the views of his own ambition, 
to. its real original founder and promoter, 
and certainly not the least gallant of those 
who liad already won and worn it, The 
writer of this has frequently heard those facts 
in various quarters abroad, and never heard 
their accuracy called in question.—( From a 
Correpondent.) 

ity —M. Neumark, of Ratisbon, has 

st published a curious Treatise on the 
means of attaining to an advanced age. The 
examples which he has quoted of persons 
who have lived to between ninety and ahun- 
dred years of age, are from twelve to twenty 
of every year in that interval. Those of cen- 
tenaries, and up to a hundred and fifteen 
years, are more numerous ; bat the number 
“diminishes of those .who have attained the 
age of from a hundred and sixteen to a hun- 
‘dred and twenty-three years, being not more 
than from four to nine. The examples of 
persons of a greater age than a hundred and 
twenty-three years, are naturally more rare. 
M, Neumark has quoted only one of two 
hundred, two of two hundred and ninety- 
seven, and one of three hundred and sixty. 
The individual who reached the last-men- 
tioned age was called Jean de Temporibns ;* 
he was equerry to Charlemagne, and died in 
Germany in 1128. It is remarkable, that 
there are few people of rank and few phy- 
sicians among the centenaries. Hippocrates 
and Dufournel (the latter of whom died at 
Paris, in 1805, aged a hundred and fifteen 
years,) are almost the only ones. Among 
monarchs, except Frederic the Second, who 
lived to the age of seventy-six years, few 
have passed seventy. Among three hun- 
dred Popes, only seven have reached the 
age of eighty years. Among philosophers 
who have become old, may be reckoned 

Kepler, Bacon, Newton, Euler, Kant, Fon- 
tenelle, &c. Among poets, Sophocles, Pindar, 
Young, Haller, Voltaire, Bodmer, Gothe, &c, 
~The most numerous examples. of longevity 
have been furnished by Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Hungary, and Great Britain, 

* M, Neumark will meet with many ineredu- 
lous people who will not admit, without very 
positive proof, that any person ever attained to 
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This farce is truly named, as is thus shown, 
For to be Great it should have been Unknown. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES, 


Petersburgh,—The Academy of Sciences, 
acting under the authority of the Emperor, 
has purchased General Suchtelen’s magni- 
ficent cabinet of ancient Medals. 
net consists of above 11,000 articles, in gold 
and silver, as well as in bronze, selected with 
the care and the taste of an enlightened 
amateur. Next to the, acquisition of the 
Oriental Manuscripts belonging to M, Rous- 
seau, the French Consul at Aleppo, a col- 
lection for which the Academy is indebted to 
the Emperor, that of General Suchtelen’s 
medals is the most important that the Aca- 
A special Institution for 
the study of the Oriental languages, has just 
been added to the College of Foreign Affairs. 
Twenty young persons are to be admitted, 
and qualified to serve as Interpreters to the 
Russian legations in the Levant. 
Professors of this Institution are Messrs. De- 
manges and Charmoy, pupils of the Royal 
School for Oriental Languages, in Paris. 
Their annual salary is to be 6,000 rubles, 
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Tuesday.... 
Wednesday. 
Prevailing winds W. and SW.—Tiil Sunday, 
the rest of the week generally clear.— 
Rain fallen 305 ofan inch, 
A particularly brilliant Parhelion (mock sun) 
was formed on Monday morning last, _ It was so 
bright for a few seconds before seven that. it daz- 
zled the-eyes, and was equal 


Thursday ... 


Monday .... 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Thermometer. 


Thursday .,.28 |from £6,to 74 

. 29 |from 53.to 72 

Saturday .. .30 |from 52 to 68 

pany, | .+ +81 |from 46 to 67 
Ion. 


1 |irom 43 to 69 
2 |from 43 to 72 
3 |from 44 to 68 


10 |from*32 to 68 


thermometer was as low as.30°, and ice 
¢ 6th ofan inch thick, 


Barometer. 
30°07 to 30°10 
30°00 to 29°90 
29°91 to 29°95 
30°07 to 30°13 
30°13 to 30°09 
30.06 to 20°94 
29°95 to 29-97 


in appearance to the 
Its form was circular. 

The planet Saturn, situated about 12 degrees 
west of Aldebaran, is now a yery interesting tele- 
scopic object after ten in the evening, 
4 \from 52 to 73 \30°07 to 80°09 
...- 5\from 48 to 71 |80°06 to 30:03 
Saturday.. ., 6|from 45 to 66 80°07 to 30°06 
Sunday ..... 7 }from 40 to 62 
8|from 35 to 64 |80°12 to 30°17 
Tuesday .... 9|from 33 to 61 80°15 to 30°14 
12 to 30:16 


"06 to 30°10 


Prevailing winds SW. and NE, Generally clear, 
* In the year 1820, on the 20th of this month, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature end the Arts. 


In 8vo. (containing Twenty-seven coloured Maps,) 
price }2s, half bound, 
AN UNIVERSAL ATLAS, for the Use of 
Schools. By JOHN WALKER, N.D. 
London: Printed for C. & J. Rivington ; J. Cuthell ; 
J. Nunn ; J. Scatcherd ; Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, & Green; Harvey & Darton; Hi & Co. ; 
J. & A. Arch; John Richurdson ; J. Mawman ; W. Baynes 
& Son; A. K. Newman & Co.; Sherwood, Jones, & 
Co. ; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; J. Booker ; R Scholby ; 
G. Cowie & Co. ; Ogle; Dancan, & €o,; Gi & WB. 
Whittaker ; Simpkin & Marshall; RB, Saunders; G. 
Mackie; Wilson & Sons, York; and Stirling & Siade, 
Edinburgh.- Of whom may be had, 
Walker’s Universal Gazetteer, the 7th edit. 
revised ; considerably enlarged and improved, by B. P. 
Capper, (illustrated with 14 Maps,) 15s. bound. 





Imperial 8vo. 12s.6d. each (to be continued the first 
of every alternate Month)Parts 1. IF. & 111. of The 
PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS 
of the most ILLUSTRIOUS. PERSONAGES of 
GREAT) BRITAIN. By EDMUND LODGE, Esq. 
Norroy King of Arms, F.S,A. 
The Portraits are engraved in the finest style, from 
original Pictures by Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, 
Kneller, and other great Mastere, preserved in the 
galleries. of the Nobility, or in.the publie Collections, 
and the Memoirs comprise the most Lilustrious Cha- 
racters of English History. ‘ 
‘* We have perused the Biographies with as much in- 
terest as we have looked at the Plates with admira- 
tion ; and we know not when we ‘have experiénced a 
Stronger influence than their combination has exercised 
over our minds,’’*—Literary Gazette. 
“ With the purest feelings of congratulation do we 
hail the appearance of this new, camnmodious, and most 
reasonable edition of a work, which, on the score both 
of Art and of Information, will hand down the Iius- 
trious Worthies of this country to the latest poste- 
tity.’’—Literary Museum. ‘ 
"This is a judici and beautiful Work, whether we 
tefer to the execution and authentic character of the 
engraved Portraits, or the literary merits of the Biogre- 
phical and Historical Memoirs. ‘The book wil] be et- 
teemed, not as one.of Pictures only; but of Biography 
and History, and will enter in no obsouge character, 
into the general stock of our National Literature.’ 
La Belle. Assemblée. 
Specimens and Progpectua of the Work may be seén 
at every Bookseller’s in the Kingdom. 
Printed for Harding, Mavor, & Lepard (Lacking- 
ton’s,) Finsbury-square, London. ‘ 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS. DAY, 


In 3 vols. Post 8vo. 11. 11s, 6d, 
THE ETONIAN, A Series of Essays, 
Criticisms, and Delineations of Life and’ Manners. 
The Thitd Edition, revised, ‘ 
“So much ingenvity, good taste, good sense, an 
good feeling, are displayed, that Eton has reason to be 
proud of her sons, and their labours deserve extend 
atronage.’’—New Times. ’ 
Printed for Heary Colburn & Co. Conduit-street, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. ‘ns e 

HISTORICAL VIEW: of the LITERA- 

~~ "TURE of the SOUTH of EUROPE By M, de 

SISMONDI: Translated from the Original, with Nates, 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

* This is a valuable and iuteresting work. It pré- 
sents a broad and general view of the rise and progress 
of modern Literature, which will he read by those who 
are uninformed on'the subject, with equal gratification 
and improvement. The want, indeed, of some sketch 
of the History of European Literature has been felt by 
all who desired information, but were unwilling to 
wade through the voluniinons productions from which 
alone that information could be ed.”—New Tims. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 
Hooke's Roman History, 
In 6 vols. 8vo. price 3l. 3s. bds. a ) Edition, 
illustrated with M of | 
r[PHE ROMAN HISTORY, trom the Build. 
ing of ae afin of the Commonwealth, 


y N. ek 
London: Printed for €. & J, Ri on; T. Egert 
J. Nunn; J. Cuthell; J Scateherd; E. Jefery “« Bons 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green; T.Ca- 
dell; J. & W.'T, Clarke; Carpenter & Son; J. & A; 
Arch; .J, - dson; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 
» Booker ; estiey; RK, Scholey; T. Hamilted ; 


G. & W. B. Whittaker; A 
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Du & Co.; E. 

wen, be Carn, be W. Woone ; Biota waa ee 
Wilson & Sons, York ; Deighton & Sons, ‘Cam idge 
J. Parker, Oxford; and Stirling & Slade, . 





The Weather.—With — ‘Additions, aren] 
‘ ormuive site Clouds, &vs pri ae 
nor relating te P ric} Lé 
ENOMENA, as affecting THE WEATHER— 

Clouds—Thender and Lightning—Winds—Rain—Sears 
Viel Famstone Disasee Temper of owe 
by THOMAS FONSTRE, PLS MD he, he ke. 
\) Saha cabewns ‘URE, 

Printed for Harding, Mavor, & Lepa 

thick vol. 8vo. double = 1. 1s. .bds. 
aie EDINBURGH ANNUAL R REGIS- 

Trem fe tor'the % Year 1821. 


ibakii Constable & . Edinburgh ; 
“eis Hore n pean, Sims esas & Green; and 


Harst, Robinson, & 
of cabell may be had, 
; an the former Vols. from its in 18+8.. 
'e* The iGewe for 1822 _ be neatieaes in Octo- 
oe eey ear wi m appear re- 
ta of the Year following that “ 








ANT 8vo. watt roa with Pour Brons) Maps.) 2s. és hds. The 
ITIES OF FREEMASONRY ; 
An mpiieg Iiustrations of thé Five Grand Periods 


of M: ae the De- 
deaion of King lone E OLIVER, 4 


ed the Ge County of Uveal, P. G. Chap- 
lain for the same County; and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Kight Hon. Lord Ke ror he tga 

Printed for G. & W. B. ——— eee: 


Ba SSO aTANKE By By. WM. 


Author of Dr. Syntax’s Tour in | 
Search wee Pietiiconee, &e. Ke. &e. 
Published by ‘Thomas Boys, 7. Lndeate-hill. 


Miss Mengnall’s Works 
FUstoRIcAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS for the Use of Young People ; with 

a Selection of British and General Biography, &c. 
new Kditivn, in 12mo. price 5s. bound. 

2A Co ium “of Geograph y; af the 
Use of Schools, Private Pamities, and 
this nec: Sbience. 2d edit. in 12mo. ected to 
the present , 9s. bd: —Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brawn. & Green, London. 
In French and English, neatly printed in Crown Svo. 











hoards, embellished with Two | of 


Portraits of in extra 
Madame ‘Panam and of the Prince of 


MEMOIRS ofa YOUNG GREEK LADY, 
or Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Panam 
Highness the Reigning Prince of 

Saxe Cobourg. 


Printed for Sherw Jones, & Co. Paternoster-row ; 
‘| and J, Wood, 43, New ind-street, 

“ The story of Miss Paaline Panam has created a 
#ensa ion. She played the — devil with the 
decorum of a Court of the fifth rank In the 
midst of her distresses, our lively author finds opporte- 
nities to be mightily amused with German beds, so un- 
like those of France; with the unpicturesque country, 
with the manners of the peop ple, and, above all, with 
the bad French in whicti they correspond. is last is 
an endless source of joke and pleasantry.”—Lit. Gaz. 

. “ This is a sad and melancholy story of suffering and 
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THE ETON LATIN 


Warians, for the fo or’ Schools. 
By WM. MAVOR, LL.D. 

%,* The sale of ten a large am poy of this | ¢ 
Grammar confirms value attached tu Dr. Mavor's 
Notes, and fally ind the character his Edition ¥ 
continues to sustain in Schools, for utility, accuracy, 


and neatness. 

London: Printed for on Mavor, & 
Baldwin te Co.;. G. & W. Whittaker; geared | Case 
& Co.; J . Richardson; T & Sons; 


20m j eres raion Bou Co. ; 77. mia | 





Novels and Tales.— Miniature Edition. 

In 12 vols. 18mo. beautifully printed by Ballantyne, 
and embellished with }2 plates, after a by 
C..R. Leslie, A.R.A. and Vignette Ti 41. 4s. bds 

[ An “and et ge me uthor of 

“ .” compri » Waverley, Guy Manner- 
ing, The Antiquary, mat nes’; ; Tales ot My Landlord, 
Second, and me ng swith ae ious Glossary. 
Printed for A. Commies op & Co imbergh; and 
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The Novels, Tales, “and Romances of the 
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price Tok 16s. or in 24 vols, Foolscap, 97. bds. 
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A NEW DICTIONARY of the SPANISH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAG 
By HENRY NEUMAN and JOSEPH, BARETTI. 
Ve woes bi, exte and improved. 
modestly given as a new edition, this 





article de on original has 
‘ul revision and correction, and 

added, amounting to no less a 
ee a pe ding Ld 
bath Nations. irom aw ° a 





otes, callected from various Gram- i 


. | close 


i This last offer (of a 
* | moirs) was never 





which it is impossible to read without a 
on of deep ney ow be the sufferer, and one of 
for t! Tee first is an 

Bebopp man, seduced and i deserted ; the last‘ unites 
his the, "9 wage © of “seducer, ponpidae and 


re igning Lincews . 
its, from different per- 
sons of able and official importance, and by an almost 
unin’ ed series of letters. from nearly all the mem- 
bers of the Cobourg family. The emoirs of Madame 
Panaui will beread with great interest.”—Lit. Maseum. 
“if he the unfolding of frailty had a legitimate ex- 
e Panam has; and the manner in which 
her t task ay cnostied does het honour. Her's is fi,8 grand 


moral Iesspp, and i tin a moral There are 
wo efi yp scenes to show | delicacy, not 


a phr: B. a vplush on the cheek of virgin iuno- 
cence. » hyt it was through the Duke alone ; 
Rone of red €nemies reproach her with impropriety of 
no levity is laid e now 
‘ Memoirs of Ma ¢ Panam ; * that she writes 
under the gies feelings ra a ‘woman scomed,’ is 
evident, jand ye! Memoirs are so supported by let- 
ters and Nocteeube written by persons of the highest 
rank, and by the parties implicated, that it is difficult 
not to give considerable creditto her narrative, The 
translation is good.’’—Literary Chronicle. 

“* When we compared this lady to Mrs. Clarke, we 
had our eyes upon certain alleged transactions at 
Vienna. Jn fact, Madame Panam, stil! young and beau- 
tiful, and the Coburg fracas, seem to have excited a si- 
milar sensation among the, Diplomatists and others, at 
Vienna, to that produced by the British heroine in the 
House of Commons.”—Literary Examiner. 

“* This volume appears before us merely as a novel ; 
and, taking it in that siews it is extremely interesting, 
and its moral t t is pre- 
ceded by the Tmprimatir « of Le Marechal'P. de Sand 
who, in a letter to*Madame recommends the 
publica tion. of her? Narrative. is, letter, though 
written by one of the old Noblesse (the Prince de 
Ligne, Manstly Mieractse: all the mS of Republican virtue, "— 


* we atone pene of the most successful can- 

poor soa 4 pace the aay or pal ic notoriety. _Her Memoirs, 

title, having already made 

by Be ‘of the eter soe ap ve now crossed the Chan- 

nel to us, and are likel p way a be quite as much fread as 

the next Novel by the Author ot Waverley, Many cele- 
7 ‘characters of the day appear in her work.”— 


is Chronicle, nie items 
book brings u; tapis some most 
tomar | ditingniahed Diplosnatiots of the age. and ope Crown- 
e® Heads are of excluded from the scene. “4 
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which were atterwards made the sine qua 


sis One of the most frcting Wark that were 
ever presented to the Public, and is calculated to 
Cite great attention Ghrougbourell the wortls"—-bus 
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study suer and very touching tale ; 


single captive, brings before us, tar more 

any general descri » the heslieatinkionbesntone 

Civil War in La Vendee. Without instituting a — 

parison between the narratives of the Mare’ 

her precutsor in the same style, the delizhttal ent 

atpotionie ives a pa can fairly assign to ‘te 

present Wor praise of a deep and captivating 

terest.”—Literary Gazeite, . ” * 
Of an aniform Size, price 5s. 
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champs, sur Ja Vendee. Rédigés. par Madame la Com. 
tesse de Genlis. Reprinted from the Paris Edition, 

London : Printed for C. Knight S Co. Pall Mall East, 
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